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JANUARY 1944 


“What do you mean, it isn’t mine?” 


“Why shouldn ey 
buy it? 
I've got the 


y? 
money. 


Sure you’ve got the money. So have lots of us. And 
yesterday it was all ours, to spend as we darn well 
pleased. But not today. Today it isn’t ours alone. 


It isn’t yours to spend as you like. None of us can spend as we 
like today. Not if we want prices to stay down. There just 
aren’t as many things to buy as there are dollars to spend. If 
we all start scrambling to buy everything in sight, prices can 
kite to hell-’n’-gone. 


“ You think | can really keep prices down?” 


“But 


If you don’t, who will? Uncle Sam can’t do it alone. Every time 
you refuse to buy something you don’t need, every time you 
refuse to pay more than the ceiling price, every time you shun a 
black market, you’re helping to keep prices down. 


dé thought the government put a 
ceiling on prices.” 


You’re right, a price ceiling for your protection. And it’s up to 
you to pay no more than the ceiling price. If you do, you’re party 
to a black market deal. And black markets not only boost prices 
—they cause shortages. 


“Doesn't rationing take care of shortages ? a 


Your ration coupons will—if you use them wisely. Don’t spend 
them unless you have to. Your ration book merely sets a limit 
on your purchases. Every coupon you don’t use today means 
that much more for you—and everybody else—to share tomorrow. 


“Then what do you want me to do 


with my money?” 


Save it! Put it in the bank! Put it in life insurance! Pay off old 
debts and don’t make new ones. Buy and hold War Bonds. Then 
your money can’t force prices up. But it can speed the winning 
of the war. It can build a prosperous nation for you, your children, 
and our soldiers, who deserve a stable America to come home to. 
Keep your dollars out of circulation and they’ll keep prices down. 
The government is helping—with taxes. 


“Low wait! How do taxes help 


heep prices down?” 


We’ve got to pay for this war sooner or later. It’s easier and 
cheaper to pay as we go. And it’s better to pay more taxes NOW 
—while we’ve got the extra money to do it. Every dollar put into 
taxes means a dollar less to boost prices. So... 


Use it up... Wear it out... HELP 
Make it do... Or do without US 
| WIN 
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For foreign 


Know Our Fighting Forces 


HOW TO BE AN 


ARMY OFFICER 


1. HE’S IN THE ARMY NOW 
By Lieut. Col. William H, Baumer. 

How the draftee is trained and how he lives 
in the new American Army—in the infantry, 
cavalry, air corps, artillery, armored force and 
other branches. Illuminating photographs. $2,50 


2. HE’S IN THE NAVY NOW 
By Commander John T, Tuthill, Jr. 

At sea and ashore the many activities as 
well as the training of Navy officers and men 
are vividly portrayed. Lavishly illustrated. $2.50 


3. HE’S IN THE AIR CORPS NOW 
By Frederick P, Graham. 

The exciting record of nine months of train- 
ing of a pilot—flying, navigation, gunnery and 
bombing. Action photographs, $2.50 


4. HE’S IN SUBMARINES NOW 
By Henry Felsen. 

From_the day the recruit arrives at one of 
Uncle Sam’s submarines schools his course of 


training is an adventure in itself—an adventure 
you share. Dramatic Navy photographs, $2.50 


5S. HE’S IN THE PARATROOPS NOW 
By A. D. Rathbone, IV. 


Meet the Paratroops, the hardest, toughest, 
and best dressed soldiers in our army, Join 
them in their thrilling maneuvers, Many ex- 
traordinary photographs, $2. 


G. HE'S IN THE ARMORED FORCE 


NOW 
By Capt. Addison F. McGhee, Jr. 


Read about the training of the dare-devils 
in iron monsters who are in the vanguard of 
every battle—the tank corps, motorized infan- 
try, engineers, artillery, etc. Army photographs. 

$2.50 


7. HE’S IN THE SIGNAL CORPS NOW 
By Garl Mann. 


The men responsible for communications in 
the Army are front line fighters. Here’s an 
exciting picture of the Signal Corps in training 
for all far-flung battlefields. Pictures of men 
and machines in action. $2.50 


’ 
8. HE'S IN THE COAST GUARD NOW 
By Henry Felsen. 

Here are the men who guard our 40,000 
miles of coastline in life boats, on sub-chasers, 
in planes and cutters, and fight around the 
world. Gorgeous salt water photographs. $2.50 


9. HE’S IN THE MERCHANT MARINE 
NOW 

By John Scott Douglas and Albert A, Salz. 

Here they are in our new merchant ficet 

overseas in defiance of submarines, destroyers, 


mine flelds and bombing planes. Fine sea pic- 
tures. $2.50 


10. HE’S IN THE ENGINEERS NOW 
By Carl Mann. 


How to throw a bridge across a stream under 
fire, blow up enemy pill boxes, lay out a tem- 
porary airport in record time, run a military 
railroad. It’s all here, Official pictures that 
tell the story. $2.50 


11. HE'S IN THE MARINE CORPS 


NOW 
By Josef Israels, II. 

Meet the “‘leathernecks’’! In training camp, 
at sea and on the battleflelds here are our 
toughest fighters in action. Photographs that 
match the Marines in action. $2.50 


12. HE’S IN THE ARTILLERY NOW 


By Chard Powers Smith, Captain, Field 
Artillery, World War I. 


The men behind the roaring guns. Follow 
them in their spectacular jobs in Coast, Field 
and Antiaircraft artillery, Dramatic official pic- 
tures. $2.50 


See our men in training 


and in action. 


Here are the books that will 
tell you the whole thrilling 


story. 


13. HE’S IN THE SUB BUSTERS NOW 
By A. D. Rathbone, IV. 

The lads who hunt down and destroy the 
“rattlesnakes of the sea.’’ Meet these men in 
our fleets of P.T. and D.E. boats and aerial 
sub-busters fighting any odds, Exciting photo- 
graphs. $2.50 


14. THE MODEL PLANE ANNUAL 
1943 

Edited by David C, Cooke and 

Davidson. 


For the hobbyist, the aeronautical student, 
and the aviator; here is practical and invalu- 
ahle imfarmation on the building and flying 
of model planes. Over 200 pictures. $2.50 


15. WAR WINGS 


Fighting Planes of the American 
and British Air Forces 
By David C. Cooke. 

Describes and illustrates every type of plane 
in active duty both in the American Air Serv- 
ice and in the Royal Air Force. More than one 
hundred and fifty official action tia 


Jesse 


16. WAR PLANES OF THE AXIS 
By David C, Cooke. 
with a Foreword by Major Al Willlams. 
Here are the details, specifications and per- 
formance records of all German, Italian and 
Japanese fighting planes, with pictures of each, 
what their armament is, how far they can fly, 
200 interpretive photographs, $2.75 


17. THE AIRCRAFT ANNUAL: 1944 
By David C, Cooke. 

Can the Nazis bomb New York? How strong 
is the Luftwaffe? Do helicopters have any war 
value? What can be expected in the aviation 
field after the war? These and a thousand 
other facts are found ia this new and import- 
ant annual. 196 practical photographs, $3.00 


18. YOUNG AMERICA’S AVIATION 
ANNUAL: 1944 
Edited by David C. Cooke. 

Covers all branches of aviation from com- 
mercial aviation, airports, training schools and 
gliding, to improved instruments and naviga- 
tional aid. Over 300 photographs. “The most 
spectacular and best illustrated book in the 
market,’’—Aviation. $2.50 


19. HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER 
By Lt. Col. William H. Baumer, Jr. 

Has an immediate and practical value for 
every young American who is eager to play @ 
jargé part in the defense of his country. Ilus- 
trated. $2.25 


20. HOW TO BE AN AVIATOR 
By Dick Merrill and George Daws. 

“Tt will answer questions asked by the nor- 
mal young man interested in aviation, and 
will also inspire many to become either mili- 
tary or civil aviators.’’—Genera! H. H. Arnold, 


Chief of the Air Corps. Illustrated. $2.25 
21. NEEDED — WOMEN IN AVI- 
ATION 


By Dickey Meyer. 

Up-to-date, information on how women can 
find profitable work in aviation, from learn- 
ing to fly to service in manufacturing, Mlus- 
trated. $2.00 


22. NEEDED—WOMEN IN GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE 
By Dickey Meyer. 

Girls make our nation’s powder bags, para- 
chutes and uniforms, buy and test material, 
fill positions in clerical and messenger work, 
meteorology, public relations, pharmacology, 
chemistry. The author tells you how to get 
in, Illustrated. $2.00 
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THE SUN GOD ON THE HORIZON 


JANUARY, 1944 VOLUME 82, NO. 3 


The temple of Ammon-Re at Thebes dates from the fourteenth century before Christ. At this time, in the Eighteenth Dynasty, the genius 
of ancient Egypt found expression in temples, palaces and monumental statues, the beauty and majesty of which the subsequent builders 
were never able to excel. 


TEMPLES OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT 


Art that Defied Thirty-five Centuries 


Photographs by Hoyninger-Huene from his book “Egypt” published by J.J. Augustin, New York. 


This head of a statue of Rameses 

Il, dating from the thirteenth 

century B.C., shows the king wear- 

ing the blue crown, or so-called 
war helmet. 


The courtyard of the Temple of Rameses III is flanked by covered passages sup- 

ported by huge figures representing Rameses as the god Osiris. At the left is a 

giant head of King Thut-mose II] at Thebes. Thut-mose became king of Egypt 

in 1479 B.C. He was the greatest warrior among the pharaohs and he established 
an empire unparalleled in extent and organization before his time. 


MAGNIFICENT IS THE MAGNIFICENCE OF AMON 


The temple of Deir el Bahri at Thebes, one of the finest in Egypt, was built in the sixteenth century B.C. by Queen Hat-Shepsut and dedicated to 
her ‘‘divine father’, Amon, the King of the Gods. Magnificently situated at the foot of precipitous cliffs the temple stands on three terraces con- 
nected by ramps. Flanked ‘by sphinXes a processional causeway leads fram below to the entrance of the sanctuary. With justified pride the Queen 
named the temple ‘‘Magnificent is the Magnificence of Amon’’ 


Ae 4S F fad ews 
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IT MAY SEEM STRANGE to you but fish can be caught with spider webs. The 
natives of the Coral Sea islands, which include Papua and New Guinea, have fished 

with them for several centuries. 
The webs used by the islanders are spun by a species of giant spider that inhabits 
FISHERMEN OF the tropical forests of the Coral Sea islands in large numbers. The strands of these 
webs are as heavy as darning yarn and, being silken, much stronger. The native fish- 
erman doesn’t even have to go to the trouble of making himself a fish net. He bends a 
THE CORAL SEA length of bamboo into the shape of an oversized tennis racquet and hangs it on a tree 
branch in the forest where the huge spiders abound. During the night a spider will 
. use the ready made framework for a web support and spin its web therein, the 
meshes ranging from an inch square at the outer edge to a tenth of an inch in the 
center. The web strands are stout enough to hold fish weighing up to a pound. Thus 
the islander secures ready made a new net with which he can scoop up a mess of fish 

for his dinner. 

To use the spider’s web as bait the natives simply wind the strands into small balls 
and attach these to long lines also made from spider web. The ball’s silken luster 
readily attracts fish, and when they strike their teeth become securely entangled in 
the web strands. Then the fisherman can easily land them. 

On windy days the islanders resort to kite-fishing with the spider web bait. Their 
kites are made with a framework of bamboo covered with the broad strong leaves of 
a species of tropical tree. With long lines twisted from spider web the fishermen fly 
their kites out over the sea from the beaches. At the end of a second line hanging 
suspended from the kite, its length depending on how far out the fisherman wants to 
fish, is fastened a web bait-ball. As the kite is allowed to move out to sea it drags the 
Papuans build their outrigger canoes without shiny web-ball’ along on the water’s surface, making it a tempting lure. Very soon a 


ihe buse -of a single: nail or screw. Sometimes fish strikes on it, quickly entangling its teeth, and its struggling causes the kite to jerk, 
these canoes are rigged with a canvas canopy 


to keep off the terrific heat of the sun. 


by Wm. P. Schramm 


Ewing Galloway 


The two youngsters at 
the right are examining 
one of the huge turtles 
which the natives of the 
Coral Sea catch with 
sucker fish. Farther to 
the right is one of the 
typical fishing villages of 
New Guinea; below that 
is a Papuan chieftain 
wearing the bird of para- 
dise headdress. 


which is the fisherman’s cue to haul in 
his kite, which he promptly does. It isn’t 
often that he loses his fish. 

It isn’t his fishing with cobwebs alone 
that makes the Coral Sea islander a re- 
markable fellow. He knows how to ex- 
tricate himself with his bare hands from 
the horrible tentacles of a full-grown oc- 
topus, and the Coral Sea fairly teems 
with octopi. 

An octopus’s main defense weapon is 
its “ink bag,” which it employs to conceal 
its retreat when attacked by a superior 
foe like a swordfish or a shark. By re- 
leasing the acid and evil-smelling black 
content of its bag the multi-armed night- 
mare can lay an undersea smoke screen 
as effectively as a man-o’-war. However, 
its ink reservoir is a vital bodily organ. 
So, when encoiled by the slimy and seem- 
ingly unbreakable tentacles, the native’s 
first defense act is to keep his muscular 
arms from being pinned. Paying no at- 
tention whatever to tentacles that may 
wrap around legs, mid-riff and even his 
neck, he grasps the monstrous creature’s 
upper and lower jaws, and with a sudden 
powerful movement he turns its mouth 
inside out! This causes the ink reservoir 
to burst—a fatal injury which almost in- 
stantly causes the sinister arms of the 
monster to relax and uncoil, and in a few 
minutes the octopus expires. 

There is no denizen in the marine 
nether world too powerful for the Coral 
Sea islanders to-overcome with their 
primitive equipment. Huge man - eating 
sharks and swordfish are captured not so 
much for food as for the sportive skill 
and danger involved and this with tackle 
that no white man would ever think of 
using. 

The fiercest fish that swims, this is a 
fitting epithet for the tiger-shark, which 
is found in abundant numbers along the 
beaches of the Coral Sea’s islands, and 
these powerful killers the natives hunt 
frequently. 

They fare forth in their frail canoes 
and their shark - catching paraphernalia 
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Wm. P. Schramm and Ewing Galloway 


- consists of a six-foot long float, cut from 


soft wood and bearing some resemblance 
to a plane propeller. A long rope twisted 
from innumerable spider-web strands is 
run through an opening in the float’s mid- 
dle and securely tied to a noose fash- 
ioned from stout supple cane, the noose 
being suspended just beneath the water’s 
surface. The rope’s other end is tethered 
to a canoe’s bow. Next in importance is 
the fishermens’ shark call. This caller is 
made by threading a dozen or more coco- 
nut shell halves on a cane hoop. When 
rattled under water the shell halves make 
a good imitation of the sound made by 
traveling schools of horse-mackerel, 
which tiger-sharks greatly relish. 

Sooner or later the shell rattling brings 
a shark and the next move of the fisher- 
men is to entice the man-eater to put his 
head into the suspended noose. This is 
done by placing a dead fish on the tip of 
a long wooden spear and coaxing the 
shark toward the noose. Sometimes the 
coaxing maneuver requires hours, but 
patience is one of the islander’s virtues, 
and eventually the finned tiger will be 
coerced up to the noose. Lastly he will be 
led to place his head through it to reach 
the fish temptingly held out to him at 
the spear’s tip. Quickly another fisher- 
man draws the noose tight and the big 
man-eater is lassoed, and then the danger 
to life and limb begins as the mighty fish 
starts its fighting struggle to escape. But 
the more savagely it struggles the tighter 
the noose becomes. The propeller-shaped 
float prevents the quarry from executing 
a disastrous dive. 

The finned killer is allowed to continue 
his fighting, splashing battle until ex- 
hausted, first sign of this being when the 
tiger begins to lie perfectly quiet, except 
for deep, strangling breath gurgles. Cau- 
tiously then the fishermen move in with 
their tiny canoes for the coup de grace, 
the brute being finished off with spears 
or clubs wielded by the muscular shark- 
ers. ae 

To be sure, these shark hunts end in 


failure as often as in success. There are 
instances without number when the 
noose’s cobweb line is torn in twain by 
the furiously struggling game, or the 
fragile canoes capsized, the lassoed tiger 
then fleeing with both noose and canoe. 
Too, there are times when the hunted 
turns hunter, when fishermen thrown into 
the sea from capsized craft will be seized 
by other sharks brought to the scene by 
the primitive shark callers. 

With so-called “sucker-fish” the island- 
ers capture huge turtles weighing several 
hundred pounds, using but. little effort in 
the task. Atop its head the sucker-fish 
has a dise-shaped growth with which it 
is capable of creating a vacuum and then 
attaching itself tenaciously to any ob- 
ject, ship, whale, shark or turtle, and in 
this wise it “rides the marine rods” and 
travels without exertion on its part. 

Each native family keeps a supply of 
sucker-fish captive, usually in the shal- 
low water of a small lagoon. With a 
spider-web string tied around the nar- 


aaxmens raty son 


rowest portion of their body, which is 
afore their tails, the suckers are tethered 
either to a coral projection or a stake 
driven into the beach sand, the cord being 
left long enough so the captives can swim 
freely about in their confinement. 

When going turtle hunting the islander 
commences preparations by taking three 
or more sucker-fish into his canoe, the 
fish being kept alive in water in the craft’s 
bottom. 

Upon sighting a floating turtle the na- 
tive picks up one of the disc-headed fish 
and slips a hundred-foot line before its 
tail. Next he rows as close to the shelled 
victim as he dares without frightening it 
and. then he tosses his sucker-fish as 
close to the big amphibian as he can. 
Being eager to escape, the fish speedily 
swims beneath the turtle and sets to 
vacuuming itself to it. It is given a few 
mintites to complete its work. 

The turtle hunter then rows toward the 
quarry, which immediately starts fleeing. 
So tenacious, however, is the fish’s suc- 
tion hold that the game, pull as it may, 
can not break loose, and hurriedly the 
man hauls in his cobweb line, dragging 
his ponderous catch to him. Once having 
gotten it alongside, he stuns it with a 
blow on the head with a club. This done, 
he heaves the weighty creature into his 
boat with a dexterity almost unbelievable 
when considering the lightness and in- 
stability of his tiny craft. 

While it is safe to assume that no other 
person would be successful in removing 
a sucker-fish without squeezing it half 
to death, it is a simple matter for the 
native: he does it by grasping the fish 
firmly just back of its head and then 
pushing it gently forward, which over- 
comes its vacuum. 

The reason the Coral Sea islanders 


‘have had to rely on their primitive 


angler’s equipment for a livelihood is due 
to the fact that most of their isles, numer- 
ous though they are, have up until now 
remained all but completely isolated from 
the outside world. Many of them have 
seldom been visited by whites from civili- 
zation; it can be said that only recently 
have they come into the world’s limelight, 
and this through the victories over the 
Nipponese by our naval forces. 

Not alone is the Coral Sea the habitat 
of the world’s most unique fisherfolk, it 
also has been and probably always will 
be a fisherman’s paradise. The main 
waters and the endless strings of reefs 
and lagoons teem with bizarre submarine 
life, much of which, however, is lethal 
to humans. 

On its bottom are found great volcano- 
like craters, which in all probability once 
were the summits of volcanoes, and in 
these there now grow weird forests of 
trees which are the world’s most danger- 
ous trees. When saplings of the trees are 
brought to the surface they rapidly turn 
black and then become as rigid as iron. 
But far down in the depths they have the 
elasticity of fine rubber and, what is 
more, like sinister living beings, they will 
entwine and cling like an octopus to any- 
thing that comes into contact with them. 

Just how deadly these trees are is illus- 
trated by what happened to two pearl- 
shell divers. On descending into the 
depths the two natives accidently landed 
in a crater and in the weird 
gloom of a forest. Almost im- 
mediately the trees’ rubbery 
branches wrapped around the 
divers’ life-lines shutting off the 
air flow from the pumps worked 
by their comrades aboard the 
pearling lugger on the surface. 


WN Ae Ye eee, 


The two hapless men struggled desper- 
ately, but the more they did so, the tighter 
the trees grasped their lines and tighter 
still did their grip become when, upon be- 
coming aware of their companions’ 
plight, the lugger’s crew tried to haul 
them up. Nothing could be done. The 
divers suffocated. Later in the day, when 
the tide changed, its ebb caused the sinis- 
ter trees to relax their vise-like hold on 
the divers’ lines, permitting the lifeless 
men to be drawn to the surface. 

On the other hand the Coral Sea has 
thousands of square miles of submarine 
gardens of fairyland-like beauty that no 
words can describe, which only deep-sea 
divers are privileged to view. It is too 
risky for any other person to venture into 
the depths. Sea snakes crawl by the hun- 
dreds in these undersea Edens, and their 
bite is as lethal as that of a cobra. And 
there are other dangers. 

A grave menace is the huge groper fish, 
sometimes called the sea-bovine because 
it suckles its young. The largest gropers 
reach a half ton weight and often when 
seen swimming beneath the surface an in- 
experienced person might almost mistake 
them for a submarine. 

Another danger the daring divers face 
are the giant clams that often scale a half 
ton and lie feeding on the sea bottom or 
on coral ledges, with their gigantic shells 
wide open. The instant anything touches 
them the great shells snap shut like a 

(Continued on page 31) 


Methods of fishing differ widely in the 
many islands of the Coral Sea and the 
Dutch East Indies. The Beotonese at the 
left is weaving a fish trap of rattan, the 
most useful of flexible woods. Above 
natives of the tiny coral reef of Noesa 
Penida, between Bali and Lombok, are 
returning home after a day at sea. 


Ewing Galloway and 
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YUNNAN 


A Future Theater of 


by Charles Rodgers West 


With photographs by Pierre Verger from Camera Clix 
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MAP SHOWING STRATEGIC DIPORTANCE OF CHINA'S YUNNAN PROVIRCE Pea) 
NS CENTER | 


; JAPANESE BOOTY 


; Before the Japanese occupied Indo-China they 

; road from Kunming to Haiphong was one G 
most important life lines of the beleag 
Chinese. A superb engineering achievement” 
railroad passes through 160 tunnels and is é€ 
ped with the finest modern rolling stock—mu 
which is now in Japanese hands. This is a t 
station on the way to mountainous Yunna 


Far Eastern Warfare 


Air Force and the R.A.F. in India are constantly 
attacking Japanese targets along the Burma coast as 
well as Japanese shipping and supply routes. 
Skirmishes of Allied troops with Japanese patrols 
along the Northwest Burma frontier are reported. 
The latest information indicates the Japs are fever- 
ishly p preparing against the day when the . Allies 
launch their land, and air offensive against the 
enemy in Rolaleeer As ia. 

The Battle of Burma opened a new front in China 
—the hitherto remote and inaccessible province of 
which the Chinese call “South of the 
The former back door of China’s moun- 
pees Was ripped open when the Japs 

o drive up the Burma Road. Since then 
emy has arated many drives to invade 
Yunnan but each time it was foiled by the Chinese. 


Although Yunnan Province was not actually im- 
vaded by the Japs until May 1942 the Chinese had 
faced the Japs across the Y unnan-Indo-China border 
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for ba t two years. Opposing Chinese and Jap 
armies fought over mountain ranges of from 8,000 
to 10,000 feet above sea level. Yunnan is an ideal 
battleground seen in the light of the Chinese stra- 
tegy of attrition, or “magnetic warfare,’ which 
consists in drawing the enemy into terrain unfavor- 
able to -him, and then surrounding and annihilating 


Its mountains run in a north-south diretdion’ and 
in between the lofty ranges are rapid and tem- 
pestuous streams. Except for the Burma Road and 


SOUTH OF THE CLOUDS 


The once serene and beautiful 
capital of Kunming is now the 
frequent target of Japanese 
bombers and the base of the 
American Air Transport. At the 
left is the white tower of the 
Po Yun Monastery. Below 
Chinese coolies are leaving Kun- 
ming heavily laden with goods 
destined for the battlefront. 
Supplies that formerly arrived 
by rail must now come in by air 
transport, 
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main temple is built entirely 
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PAINFED ARCHWAYS OF KUNMING 


A typical city of the old China, only recently brought into 
violent conflict with the outside world, Kunming’s streets 
are arched by impressive gateways elaborately painted and 
crowned with roofs of colored tiles. All the houses are built 
of wood and no European signs are visible as in the streets 
of the large port cities. Old cities of this kind are particu- 
larly vulnerable to Japanese bombs. Below is one of Kun- 
ming’s temples. 


THE LACE BRIDGE 


The Lace Bridge in the Nam Ti Valley is typical of the kind of 
construction work necessary to bring the railroad through the 
mountains to the seven thousand foot high plateau on which 
Kunming stands. This mountainous territory is ideal for the 
activities of Chinese guerillas who have seriously hampered 
Japanese activities by blowing up bridges and equipment. 


its unfinished railway there is only one caravan road 
passing through Tengchung (Tengyueh) to Burma. 
With the fall of Lashio and Bhamo in Burma, the 
famous road was closed. 

The Burma Road running through the length of 
Yunnan has been described as the “‘first modern line 
of communications which the Chinese themselves 
pushed outward to a foreign frontier.” In a province 
of nearly 11,000,000 people where communications are 
extremely poor, the Burma Road has not only served 
as a life line for China but has also opened up the 
frontier and has given access to new sources of raw 
materials, linking them up with the modern industrial 
center of Kunming, capital of Yunnan. 

In the mountains and valleys of Yunnan lies a con- 
siderable portion of ‘China’s potential fighting strength. 
Tin, copper and iron are produced in large quantities. 
Since the war many important factories have been 


built, including arsenals, smelters and textile mills. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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ALPINE GATES TO HITLER'S FORTRESS 


by Sydney A. Clark 


ALPINE GATES 
TO HITLER's -FORTRESS 


— * = 
The Riviera Gale 
The Mont Cenis Gate 
The Simpler Gate 
The SU. Gotthard Gale 
The Endadine Gate 
The Brenner Rass 
Tbe Dolomite Gate 
The Venice-Viermna Gate 
The Karawanken Gate 
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“ACROSS THE ALPS lies Germany” 
and to the inner fortress of the Nazis 
there are nine chief gates from Italy 
through or over the wide arc of this vast 
mountain system. The eyes of the world 
are upon these gates, in hope on our side, 
in growing fear on the other side. 
Through each of these gates I passed 
once or several times in the years just 
preceding Hitler’s War and I would be 
more or less than human if I did not 
indulge in personal armchair strategy as 
to “which gates I would try.”’ I invite you ~ 
to review them with me, letting your eye 
travel clockwise on the map from the 
French Riviera in the west to Jugoslavia 
in the east. 

1. The Riviera Gate is superficially in- 
viting for it is the only one that lies at 
sea level, but it has two obvious disad- 
vantages. It leads directly away from 
Germany, and it is perilously narrow. The 
Riviera Gate is perhaps the best known 
of all to Anglo-Saxon travelers and like- 
wise the best loved, for it is less a gate 
than a chain of lovely resorts, flowered 
and perfumed exquisitely, lving across the 
throat of the Maritime Alps. Menton, 
which means chin, lies placidly on the 
center of this handsome throat and its 
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name has become one of the jokes of the 
war. At the time of the fall of France 
in June 1940 Hitler deigned to toss a 
few crumbs of the loot to his accomplice 
Mussolini. He tossed him- the village 
resort of Menton and scarcely a wag 
here or in Britain could refrain from 
mentioning that il Duce had a new chin, 
for use in obtaining dramatic effects as 
a balcony Caesar. 

The Riviera Gate will bear watching 
but it will hardly be of major importance 
in storming the Nazi fortress. It would 
only give us Nice as a direct objective 
and that is on a side track of the main 
approach to victory. 

2. The Mont Cenis Gate is a railway 
tunnel from northwestern Italy to French 
Savoy. Specifically the rails lead from 
the rich arsenal city of Turin, so often 
and devastatingly bombed, to the Rhone 
Valley at Lyon and northward to Paris. 
This tunnel might conceivably be of great 
use to the United Nations since it is the 
only major one which does not pierce 
the neutral rock of Switzerland, but alas 
it has been bombed into a shambles by 
the R.A.F., or at least its French exit, 
Modane, has been so bombed. No doubt 
the Nazis will, in any case, demolish the 


tunnel when they are forced to retire. It 
is of doubtful value and minor interest. 

3. and 4. The Simplon Gate and The 
St. Gotthard Gate are twins of world- 
wide fame and unsurpassed boldness. 
These two tunnels, longest and greatest 
in the world, will never be used by war- 
makers unless Switzerland is forced, bit- 
terly against her will, to enter the con- 
flict. It is very sure that our side will 
bring no pressure but as the Nazis grow 
desperate to the point of madness “any- 
thing can happen” on their side. The 
Swiss authorities have made it abund- 
antly clear that the first effort by Ger- 
many to use these rail routes for ship- 
ment of troops or matériel will bring 
instant declaration of war by Switzer- 
land and likewise the prompt destruc- 
tion of their prized tunnels, for which act 
the necessary dynamite has long since 
been placed. This drastic move would 
result in cutting off the southern Swiss 
canton of Ticino as with an axe, for 
there is no road except an exceedingly 
lofty summer road over the St. Gotthard 
Alps. (The Simplon road—Napoleon’s 
famous route—leads not to Ticino but 
to Italian Piedmont.) It would also deal 
a sharp blow to the general economy of 
Switzerland but the government is pre- 
pared to pay this price. 

The two roads above mentioned should 
not, perhaps, be dismissed so lightly as 
I have done but their strictly seasonal 
character makes them appear hopeless— 
even if Swiss neutrality were not in ques- 
tion. I have driven over both these 
passes as early as June, but it was forc- 
ing the season a bit and the St. Gotthard 
route especially was a mire of melting 
snow drifts. Few of us who plan the 
war from armchairs are willing to wait 
until next June to storm the fortress and 
all profoundly hope that military strategy 
will not require such slow-motion plan- 
ning. 

5. The Engadine Gate to fabulous St. 
Moritz is a doubleton. A summer road 
climbs from Chiavenna, just north of 
Lake Como, and a rail line called the 
Bernina climbs from Tirano in Lom- 
bardy. The latter is one of the most 
spectacular up-and-over railways in the 
world. Not even in the Andes is there 
any piece of engineering more breath- 
taking than this switchback line. It 
leaves the luscious Poschiavo Valley, a 
“lost” Italian-speaking fragment of 
Switzerland which stretches like a ten- 
tacle twenty miles into Italy, and pulls 
itself up the side of a cliff a full vertical 
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THE SIMPLON ROAD 


The Simplon Road was 
constructed by Napoleon 
in 1801-7. It is forty- 
two miles long with 611] 
bridges and many tunnels 
and it rises to the height 
of 6592 feet. The Simp- 
lon Tunnel connecting 
Switzerland and Italy, 
the longest tunnel! in the 
world, was. built between 
1912 and 1922. 
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. THROUGH THE 
~ KARAWANKEN GATE 


_ The Karawanken Gate to 
Jugoslavia and Austria 
leads through superb 
mountain scenery. Here 
on a lake with the mas- 
sive Karawanken Range 
in the background is the 
_ Jugoslavia village of Bled. 
_ A beautiful church stands 
on the small island. 


mile in hand-over-hand fashion. Reaching a lofty 
ledge to breathe, the sturdy little train allows its 
passengers to step on to the café terrace of the 
station for a view of one of Europe’s “killers,” the 
blue ice mountain of Piz Palit with a colossal glacier 
so dangerous to Alpinists that it has even ‘had a 
thriller named for it. Perhaps that should be 
the ultimate in a mountain’s personal ambition. A 
snow marker on the platform of the summit station 
tle farther on records the maximum depth in 
ae for some years past and 1925 wins the 
ward with a depth of twenty feet four 
the snow is only half that deep in the 
ing ahead it will still say NO to 


movie 


any attacking army which is not on skis. This pass 
is the aig of the Rhaetian Alps, so nicely 
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yard to join the Danube and 
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eous railways of the 
two tributes to their 
gadine terminus is a con- 
otto in Romansh (for this is the heart 
ansh region) which translates itself for 
sur del Hom ais lTOrnamaint pu bun. 
he southern entrance of the St. Gott- 
perb bronze monument dedicated 
Inknown Laborer. This unknown laborer 
his work sixty-one years ago (1882) 
E i one of the glories of Switzerland and 
one of the _wonder s of the world. If the Nazis 
l’s demolition they will have one more 
their Sake escutcheon. 
of the mountain passes leading from 
inte Germany in the province of 
h is Austria of blessed memory, causes 
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st to grow suddenly alert. Here 
be sharp action on a great scale. 
liberation will swarm up the 
Ips and leap within the fortress it- 
ation of the map is spurred by 
c impulse of battle and of victory. Vertical 
only incidental here, but let us examine 
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THE ST. GOTTHARD ROAD 


he St. Gotthard Road from Italy to Switzer- 

und is free from snow only from mid-June to 

lctober. Built in 1820-1830 it crosses the 
Alps at a height of 6929 feet. = 


these gates too in the same methodical succession. 

6. The Brenner Pass is by far the most famous 
of all in recent political history. Here der Fuehrer 
and il Duce often met, each emerging from his 
luxurious special train, and the world trembled and 
wondered what these two men would talk about and 
what they would do next. 

When first I knew this region as a youngster it 
was all Austrian soil, as indeed it should be today 
for this was the birthplace of Tyrol’s homespun 
hero, Andreas Hofer, and all the common people 
were of Austrian origin. The Treaty of St.-Ger- 
main (1919) gave 11,500 square miles to Italy and 
when Mussolini came to power three years later he 
tried to transplant all the Austrians and blot out 
their language. Austrian territory admittedly ex- 
tended too far south in the old days, for even Riva, 
at the head of Lake Garda, was an Austrian town 
in my boyhood, but the treaty of 1919 pushed the 
line back absurdly far to the north, almost to Inns- 
bruck. The place names were militantly changed 
by the Italian fascists. Sterzing became Vipiteno, 
Franzensfeste became Fortezza, Brixen became 
Bressanone, and of course the Brenner itself became 
Brennero at the exact line of the frontier. 

Terrible fighting took place all through this region 
(the Trentino) in the First World War. A few 
miles above Riva is a desolate green tarn called 
Lago di Loppio which the crazy little mountain 
train to Rovereto (on the main line) closely skirts. 
In this small lake is a very small island which is 
famous in all the region as the [sola di Guerra, or in 
German Krieginsel. Here some of the bloodiest 
fighting took place a quarter of a century ago. A 
veteran of this battle showed me the dugouts of the 
opposing sides and told me that the whole islet was 
literally soaked with blood. He spoke German and I 
asked him if he had fought on the German side. 

“Ja gewiss,’ was his prompt reply. 

“But now you are an Italian subject ?” 

“Si signore. Of course.” 

“And how do you feel about the change?” 

For answer he extended his palm and made it 
oscillate in an expressive gesture as of balancing. I 
suppose dwellers in border lands learn to be philo- 
sophical about such minor matters as_ political 
allegiance. Perhaps that man, if he still lives, still 
makes the same gesture in describing his political 
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THE BRENNER PASS AT THE ITALIAN FRONTIER 


The Brenner Railway constructed in 1863-67 
is the only railway which crosses the main chain 
of the Alps without a tunnel. On the Brenner 


Pass Hitler and Mussolini often met. 


EUROPE’S HIGHEST MOTOR ROAD 


The Stelvio Pass 9049 feet above sea level is the highest motor road in 
It connects Italy with Austria and was the scene of bitter fighting 
during World War |. 


Europe. 
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leanings in these highly confusing days. 

All this earlier fighting was the merest 
curtain raiser to the fighting we may expect 
to see if the United Nations storm the Bren- 
ner this time. The railway line is vital to 
both sides. It is a relatively low and easy 
pass, only 4500 feet above sea level, and 
the broad-gauge tracks, permitting simul- 
taneous express service in both directions, 
are not impeded by tunnels of any account. 
Already the Brenner Pass has been bombed, 
cut off by Italian saboteurs, reopened, 
bombed, reopened. The dreadful drama 
goes on, and will go on as long as Germany 
holds this key to the north, this broad and 
easy gateway to the Reich. 

7. The Dolomite Gate is approached 
through scenery as weird as a Gustav 
Doré drawing. It is a double path, rail and 
road, across the Carnic Alps leading from 
Italy’s northern provinces to East Tyrol. 
Both rail and road follow the Pustertal to 
Lienz, the capital of that province, and the 
high point of the pass is less than four 
thousand feet above sea level. Tourists have 
known this region well for many decades. 
Under Austrian and then Italian rule it has 
flourished year after year for no mountain 
effects anywhere, except perhaps those of 
Brazil’s Organ Mountains, can match the 
Dolomites in pinnacled magnificence. Cor- 
tina d’Ampezzo is the center of the tourist 
traffic and to a lesser extent the center of 
the Dolomite war traffic too. We have 
heard, as yet, strangely little of Cortina in 
the war news but one can safely guess that 
we shall hear of it in time to come. 

8. The Venice-Vienna Gate is the low- 
est of all the Alpine railway passes, its 
height at the watershed being but 2600 feet. 
This line, a standard-gauge one of some im- 
portance, will bear the closest watching for 
the gradients are easy and there are no 
tunnels worth mentioning. Heavy materials 
could be transported easily and there is a 
parallel highway for motorized units. Rails 
and road pass from Italy into Austria (that 


is Germany) at a point only five miles west 
(Continued on page 34) 
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THE RAMPART OF THE DOLOMITES 
Few mountain ranges can match the Dolomites 
for pinnacled magnificence. During World War 
|, Italian and Austrian troops struggled des- 
perately for the possession of isolated moun- 


OF } tain peaks. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
BRIGADE 


Thousands of anti-fascists 
from all over Europe, from 
the United States and from 
other parts of the world 
joined the Spanish loyalists 
in their struggle against Hit- 
ler, Mussolini and Franco. 


MADRID Is 


Robert Capa Pir 


LOVELY IN SUNLIGHT 


Most of the reports that have come from 
Franco’s Spain have stressed the poverty 
and suffering of the people. In the fol- 
lowing article there is a glimpse of an- 
other kind of life. When the author 
reached Madrid from war-torn London 
he stayed in one of the city’s few fine 
hotels where he could observe an extraor- 
dinary spectacle of elegant futility pro- 
vided by a small group of wealthy snobs, 
profiteers, officials and demi-mondaines. 
They enjoy what little luxury remains in 
that impoverished city and they per 
sonify the cynicism of a régime based 
on ruthless terror. What the author sees 
and hears elsewhere in Madrid provides 
a sharply contrasting picture and indi- 
cates what lies ahead for the Spain that 
has been so cruelly deceived. 
Editorial Note 


ALL STATIONS are dirty, but the one 
at Madrid gave me the impression of 
desolation. The courtyard was dusty 
and depressing, and it was by the merest 
chance that I was able to obtain a taxi 
to take me with my luggage to the Palace 
Hotel, where it had been arranged that 
I should stay, for taxis in Madrid are al- 
most non-existent. We drove quickly 
along the Paseo de las Delicias, and in 
this rather remote quarter of Madrid the 
effects of the civil war are shown by a 
general air of poverty rather than by any- 
thing physical, though there are traces of 
damage by projectiles, both on the walls 
of the buildings and on the pavements. 

The. Palace recalls pre-war Europe. 
It is one of those monster hotels where 
an endless stream of people file in and 
out of the entrance; where the head por- 
ter and his staff juggle with keys, and 
answer questions in any language under 
the sun; where there are bookstalls and 
shoe-shine parlors, hairdressing establish- 
ments, and rows of window displays 
where you may buy anything from lin- 
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gerie to Spanish shawls by inquiring for 
the attendant; where two lifts never 
cease going up and down, and where 
the public rooms have plush-covered 
armchairs in not very good taste, and 
lofty ceilings, and where the corridors 
are so long that you get tired before 
reaching your room. 

I was given a very pleasant apartment 
with good mirrors, a table I could really 
write on, and an excellent bathroom. 
And, most important of all, ] was ter- 
ribly excited to be in Madrid, feeling 
that I had thus penetrated deeper into 
Europe and was nearer to the boiling 
cauldron. 

It was one o'clock, and leaving my 
hotel I turned left into the Prado, which 
avenue, as wide as the Champs Elysees, 
has cool gardens down the center, with 
fountains and carefully tended paths 
where nurses and children sit on stone 
benches under the shadow of acacias 
and magnolia-trees. Across the wide 
and dusty Canovas de Castillo, exactly 
opposite the Palace Hotel, the church of 
San Jeronimo el Real towers from high- 
er ground, above the Ritz and the famous 
picture gallery. In any other city one 
might be thinking ef lunch at one o’clock, 
but the people of Madrid, though now 
prevented by law from frequenting their 
cafés and restaurants most of the night, 
insist on not lunching before 2 p.at. As 
I expected, therefore, the nurses and their 
small charges were still in the Prado. 

The feature of the Prado is the low 
stone benches, each occupied by a nurse 
and her small charges, while the pram 
lies alongside like a liner at the quay. 
What I likesis the way in which Spanish 
mothers come to join the nurse and fam- 
ily. Most ofthe nurses are dressed all 
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in white, with either a veil or a straw hat 
turned up in front, and their white ac- 
coutrements make a striking contrast 
with their jet-black hair, for most of them 
are young, and follow the advice of Ovid, 
who sang: “White suits dark women; it 
adds to your charms, O Andromede!” 
Nevertheless the Spanish woman must 
have her touch of red, and she paints her 
lips with carmine, just as her mistress 
does. She also stresses the beauty of 
her lashes with eyeblack. On each side 
of the wide avenue in the shadow of the 
tall white houses, tramways clang their 
way, and they are so full, and other 
transport so rare, that young men cling 
to the outsides at the perl of their lives. 
Spanish flags hang from every house-top, 
and out of every window, where they are 
laid across the sills or balconies; and 
here and there one sees an aggressive 
swastika. 

It was half-past one, and many nurses 
were beginning to take their charges 
home. The only cars one ever sees in 
Madrid were beginning to drive up to the 
Ritz, because this was cocktail time. I 
crossed the Prado and entered the hotel. 
The big white foyer leads through glass 
doors to the cool dining room overlook- 
ing the garden, where dancing takes place 
at night. The foyer has a glass roof top, 
through which the sun shines without 
glare or burn. The carpets are so thick 
that one’s heels penetrate deeply into 
their richness, and there are so many 
flowers on every side that one has the im- 
pression of being in a conservatory. Two 
beautiful tapestries hang on either side 
of the marble pillars leading out to the 
Calle Felipe IV, and these Aubussons 
make a glorious background for three 
superb brunettes in printed dresses with 
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Many of the architectural treasures of Madrid were 
destroyed during the civil war, but the ugly and 
grandiose equestrian statue of Alfonso XII, in 
Madrid’s El Retiro park, remained untouched. 
Alfonso XI! was the father of the king who fled 
when the Spanish republic was established in 1931, 
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Madrid’s Prado is one of the finest art museums 
in Europe, It is specially voted for its collections 
of the work of El Greco, Goya and Velasquez. 


straw hats and veils. Hats of straw in 
every shape and form! What a pleasing 
fashion! Everywhere the new coat and 
skirt—the jacket tight-waisted, long, and 
clinging to the hips; the-skirt short and 
narrow. Cocktail time is from one- 
thirty to two-fifteen. What men there 
- are act as a background to the women, 
who make of this a fashion parade. It 
is strange to see so much wealth in the 
center of a city that is near to starvation. 
There is no doubt that in this elegant 
room, with its little Louis XV gilt clocks 
and its chandeliers, there are to be found 
the only surviving sisters of Europe’s 
“Madonna of the Sleeping-car.” 

If Lisbon has a natural gaiety that is 
not to be found in Madrid, I believe 
there is nothing in Lisbon or, for that 
matter, anywhere else on the continent, 
to compare with the brilliance of the Ritz 
at night. Towards ten o’clock beautiful 
women, wearing the most sumptuous 
dresses, and perfumed with the rarest 
scents of Chanel or of Guerlain, sip cock- 
tails in the foyer before dining in the 
garden under a roof of green leaves and 
roses. There is a tiny cocktail bar, all 
done up in white, that is adjacent to the 
foyer, where rich dresses of satin, faille, 
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THE PALACE OF THE LATE ALFONSO XIII. 


The Royal Palace of Madrid stands on an eminence overlooking that section of the capital 
where the fiercest fighting of the civil war took place and it was frequently shelled. 
This massive structure of granite and white stone was begun in 1738 by Phillip V. 


THE FALSE FACE OF MADRID 


Some buildings in the center of Madrid were destroyed during the civil war, but there is 

no evidence of bombing in this view of the Gran Via. The principal streets and parks 

have been repaired, but elsewhere the desolation caused by Franco’s bombs is horribly 
apparent. 
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Madrid, correspondi 


moire, and silk rustle over the parquet 
floor. You will also see the loveliest 
prints of every color. Both blondes and 
brunettes wear their hair long and un- 
trammelled in the neck. There are capes 
of silver fox and wraps of sable, and 
though the dresses are long and touch 
the floor you will catch a glimpse from 
time to time of painted toe nails peeping 
out of golden sandals. Most of the men 
favor white or cream dinner-jackets, with 
a red carnation in the buttonhole, and 
they wear little chains on the wrist and 
massive signet rings. 

People dine either in private rooms 
with carpets of roses on the table, or in 
the dining room where the doors and win- 
dows are wide open, or on the terrace, 
or in the garden where tables are laid all 
around the dance floor and amongst the 
trees that will be illuminated as soon as 
it is dusk. There are wicker chairs un- 
der sweet-smelling syringa, where you 
may sit and order coffee if you have 
dined elsewhere. By that time the gar- 
dens will be ablaze with light, and the 
orchestra will be playing a tango with 
the rhythm of the south, and the dance 
floor will be rustling with silk and a riot 
of beauty and color. You will hear 
Spanish and Portuguese, German and 
Ttalian, French and English, both native 
and with the American twang, for all 
nationalities meet on this neutral soil. 

The first time I walked in and sat on 
the edge of the dance floor I ordered cof- 
fee and a packet of cigarettes, but it is 
sheer madness to ask for cigarettes in 
Madrid, for they simply do not exist ex- 
cept in the blackest of black markets. The 
waiter said he was sorry, but that it was 
impossible to bring me cigarettes. Then 
he bent down confidentially and whis- 
pered: “I might perhaps find you a 
packet of Camels at twenty-five pesetas.” 
This works out at eleven shillings if you 
reckon forty-two pesetas to the pound. 

A few moments later I saw him return 
with two plates clamped together face to 
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face. He opened them out with a speed 
a conjt uror, and the cigarettes were on 
he tablecloth. He had disappeared be- 
fore I could say a word, but a matire 

gt2i was watching from a distance, 
s soon as I had lighted a cigarette 
ived bowing, and I guessed he had 

collect the cash. He obviously 
that I was crazy, but I might, 
he knew, be waiting for a mult- 
aire, so he humored me by putting 
an extra nee of sugar m my coffee— 
which was made of — Raves. The 


the petty on box for safety, so you may 
judge what sort of a favor he was doing 
me. The rumbas and the tangos fol- 
lowed one another, and the air was filled 
arth perfume—the perfume of the aca- 
of the jasmine, and the roses in the 
den, and that of the great Paris 

ion houses worn not only by the 

vomen, but also by the men. 

I looked around me wondering wheth- 
er I was dreamimg—whether there really 
was a war holding down the entire world 
in its grip. This was Paris before 1939, 
this was Cannes in the good days of 
peace. Perhaps Rio is like this still. A 
millionaire sherry farmer was dancing 
with a tall blonde. The blonde was not 
his wife, who was im a hospital with a 
bullet through an eye. The sherry far- 
mer was a friend of those “gentlemen” 
from the German embassy. There was 
a mistake the other evening. A certam 
young woman was to be “taken for a 
ride.” and the planter’s wife was kid- 
napped by error, so she wasn’t able to 
dance, but the German embassy will 
pay compensation. 

= = = 

T love looking at shop windows. They 
are the first things that I inspect on re- 
newing acquaintance with a city, for it 
is my belief that they reflect the soul of 
a nation. The Prado is for the children, 
and for those people who are obliged to 
travel by tram-car from one end of the 
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_Wwas one of the most fashionable streets in Bs 
<¢ to New York's Fifth Avenue or the Champs 


city to the other, but I warn you to keep 

a good grip on your handbag if you use 
this method of transport, for while you 
are looking out of the window your bag 
will be opened just as efficiently as my 
trunks were ransacked each time I left 
the hotel. Luckily I was warned about 
this, and it came as no surprise to me to 
find a pair of shoes where I was certain 
I had put a dothes brush, and I felt 
somewhat ashamed of my lack of incrimi- 
nating documents with which to regale 
the Gestapo. 

Madrid would not give one any great 
idea of poverty if one were to judge 
solely by the crowds in the street, for 
the Spanish girl retains her beauty and 
the Spaniard his light heart. The shops 
are gay and colorful from a distance. 
It is ‘only when you start peering through 
the windows that you notice how much 
is lacking. The absence of cigarettes did 
not worry me very much, and the packet 
of Camels I bought at the Ritz kept my 
friends goimg quite a time, but it is 
curious to reflect that Madrid is a city 
where the tobacconist has ceased to earn 


a living. His shop has disappeared 
altogether. 


There are masses of stockings, and 
in view of the fact that the price of 
living in Madrid is at least three times 
that of any other place I know, T suppose 
they are not very expensive, but the 
artificial silk of which they are made is 
so poor that they hardly last a week. 
There is still some leather work m the 
very expensive shops, and a few well- 
made bags, which is not surprising, for 
the Spaniards are as famous for this as 
the Tialians, but the shoes are poor and 
clumsy, and it is lucky for the Spanish 
woman that she has so small a foot that 
she always looks well shod. Materials 
are inferior, and one is seldom tempted 
by a blouse or a dress that look provincial, 
though they appear to cost as much as 
a model from Molyneux; but I admit 
that it is almost impossible to know what 
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the peseta really is worth, for it is a 
matter for negotiation in the black market. 
Many things one takes for granted else- 
where are not to be found, and the shop- 
girl is liable to answer: “We are waiting 
for a shipment. Call in again next 
month.” 

To compensate for all this there are 
plenty of perfumes and cosmetics—not, 
of course, that stupendous choice of pre- 
war French stocks that exists in Lisbon, 
but enormous quantities: of Spanish 
makes and a few French ones like Bour- 
jois, produced at Barcelona under licence. 
One shop out of every four seemed to 
me to be dedicated to the art of make-up, 
and all these beautiful bottles, and the 
perfumes which emanate from them, 
flatter the eye and the sense of smell. 

There’s no doubt that if one has to 
dress less well a lipstick and perfume 
make all the difference. They give one 
the same assurance as a new hat. 

Those unbelievable displays of cakes 
and pastries, of fruit and chocolate, that 
gave such an air of wealth to Lisbon, 
are not to be found in Madrid. There 
is nothing to excite your greed, and very 
little to satisfy your hunger. Straw- 
berries that look very tired after a long 
journey from heaven knows where cost 
a fortune, and even the girl in the shop 
looks apologetic when she offers them to 


you. Bananas are rare and expensive, 
and even oranges are not thrust upon 
you as they are in Portugal. Bread is 
practically unobtainable, and is rationed 
to a piece as big as your thumb for break- 
fast in the morning, and personally I 
preferred to save a doctor’s bill by not 
eating it. The bread ration is based on 
the money you earn, and in .this way 
poor people get a larger ration than the 
wealthy. This law, though excellent in 
theory, helps the black-market man, who 
buys the poor man’s ration to sell it to 
the rich. Butter only exists once a week 
in the black market, and cheese and milk 
are hard to come by. Food is a night- 
mare even for the well-to-do housewife. 
The poor must be content to starve. That 
is the shadow -tthat hangs over Spain. 
There are buildings on some of the 
avenues that radiate from the heart of 
Madrid that have been destroyed by 
bombs. Supposing you were approach- 
ing the Puerto del Sol along the Calle de 
Alcala, you would see a large building on 
your right, of which only the facade re- 
mains. We in London clear up our 
bomb damage completely. In Madrid if 
there is any chance of leaving the facade, 
though it only remains standing by a 
miracle, this system is preferred. There 
is something supernatural about these 
lone walls that might come toppling down 


UNIVERSITY CITY BEFORE THE REBELLION 


at any moment, but they remain mute 
witnesses of the horrors of a civil war. 

The Puerto del Sol is lit up at night, 
but there is no blaze of skyline publicity. 
The nocturnal activity is also much less 
than in the old days when the people in 
Madrid never went to bed until dawn. 
The present Government is not for al- 
lowing its citizens to keep late hours, 
and there are all sorts of laws about not 
dining after a certain hour, and not al- 
lowing more than a dozen people to con- 
gregate—even in a private house. ‘This 
change of living is more radical than 
most of us can realize, A Spanish friend 
told me that in the days of the king she 
remonstrated with her husband for al- 
lowing their son to be out so late at 
nights. After several days her husband 
plucked up courage and said to the young 
man at dinner: “My son, you really must 
have more regard for your mother. [| 
must insist that from now on you should 
be home by three o’clock each morning.” 

From the Puerta del Sol’ we can pass 
rapidly into one of the few old quarters 
of Madrid—the Plaza Mayor, a rather 
sad but lovely old square, where Charles 
the First of England was entertained by 
a bullfight when visiting the King of 
Spain, whose daughter he had thought 
of marrying. From this somber square 
one may penetrate into narrow, cobbled, 


One of the proudest achievements of the Spanish republic, University City on the outskirts of Madrid was nearing completion 


when insurgent troops under General Franco began the seige of the capital. 


From October 21, 1936 to March 28, 1939 


Madrid resisted, and during this period the fiercest fighting centered around the University City. As a result all of the build- 
ings with their modern equipment were completely demolished. 


Ewing Galloway 


DEFENDING UNIVERSITY CITY 


When University City became the focal point in the defense of 


Madrid 
and every room. 


out 


by 


loyalist 


soldiers entrenched themselves in every building 
It was nearly three years before they were driven 
forces which included barbaric Moorish 


superior 
and Hitler’s no less barbaric Condor legion. 
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UNHEEDED WARNING 


Hitler’s air force had its first practise assignment 

when it bombed the defenseless city of Madrid. This 

is the type of ruthless demolition with which the 

greater part of Europe was soon to become tragically 

familiar. As a result of the destruction of so many 

dwellings, Madrid suffers from an acute housing crisis 
with the resultant squalor and disease. 


de Oriente, which was none other than the royal palace of 
Alfonso’s day, and in a quarter of an hour I was standing in 
the Plaza de Oriente, where the opera house faces the left 
wing of the palace. 

It is not very easy, even for a Spaniard, to distinguish in this 
square what is due to the civil war, and what is the result of 
present-day alterations, for it looked for all the world as if a 
bomb had suddenly been dropped in the center. Paving stones 
were littered all over the place, and there were statues without 
heads or arms. In fact, these statues had been rescued from 
the palace after its lengthy shelling, and are to be replaced when 
mended, but the buildings all around were terribly mutilated. 
The opera house itself has never been finished, and has never 
known a first night. Crossing the square I reached the Calle 
Bailen, which, being on high ground, commands a fine view 
over the Parque y Campo del Moro, the palace gardens which 
King Alfonso overlooked from his bedroom window. Away 
to my right, beyond the last houses of the city, stretched open 
country, and I suddenly realized that I/was looking upon the 
bloodiest battlefield of the civil war. 

It was quite clear that I needed a guide and a motor car, for 
if I was to see anything I still had a long way to go, and I was 
turning this problem over in my mind when I reached the 
Plaza de Espana, where the first thing I saw was a taxi-cab 
cruising slowly towards me. Now the sight of a taxi-cab in 
Madrid is so rare that I could hardly believe my good luck. I 
made frantic signs at the driver, who pulled up beside me, his 
face wreathed in smiles. 

We studied the map together, and he said he would drive 

(Continued on page 31) 


This signal indicates that number five in the 

de-icing sequence is not working. The closed 

fist stands for five; the thumb in mouth stands 
for the de-icing sequence. 


By this sign the crew chief indicates that the 
pilot, in setting the compass for his ship, is 
five points off the cardinal point. 


To signal ‘‘close the hatch’, the crew chief 
points to the hatch and pulls downward with 
both fists. 


PANTOMIME AT THE AIRPORT 


Photographs by Eriss from Monkmeyer * 


PILOTS AND CREW chiefs all over the United States have devised a series of 
hand signals for “talking” to each other over the roar of airplane engines. They 
may look funny to the spectator and he may wonder if the men are not playing 
games) but every single one of their gestures has a very important meaning. About 
thirty such motions are in use wherever airplanes are coming and going. The hand 
signals have been standardized so that the pilot can use them with the ground 
crew in California as well as in Texas or in Pennsylvania. Nobody knows how 
the gestures originated but they are certainly masterpieces of suggestion by panto- 
mime. When a crew chief pretends to smoke with two fingers held close to the 
mouth he indicates that the motor is smoking. To convey the idea that the engine 
should be slowed down he lowers both hands palms downward. As one crew chief 
put it, “Every little movement has a meaning all its own.” 


To tell the pilot to set the vacuum in the nose of the ship the crew chief holds his 
right palm parallel to the ground and touches it perpendicularly with his left fore- 
finger. 
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RURAL COSTA RICA 


At the right is a typical 
view of the farming country 
in the Santa Ana Valley 
about three miles from the 
capital. The land is very 
fertile and some of the 
world’s finest coffee is 
grown on this high plateau. 
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Lying entirely within the tropics, Costa 
Rica has been described as a “land of 
eternal Spring.” That sounds paradox- 
ical. Indeed, it seems even more so to 
the traveler entering port at Limon on 
the east coast or Puntarenas on the 
Pacific. They’re hot, humid places, 
typically tropical. And beyond them, 
along the coastal plains, are densely for- 
ested, steaming jungles. 

What seems a paradox, however, is 
easily explained. The coastal strips com- 
prise only a small part of Costa Rica. A 
few miles inland from either coast lies 
the cool and verdant tableland of the An- 
dean range, about a mile above sea level, 
flanked by mountains that rise sometimes 
to a height of two anda half miles. This 
tableland, the meseta central, is healthful 
and pleasant, filled with scenic beauty, 
mild in temperature, truly springlike the 
year around. The mountains virtually 
divide the country into three regions geo- 
graphically—the Caribbean coastal strip, 
the somewhat narrower plain on the 
Pacific, and the meseta. 

Climatically, too, Costa Rica has three 
distinct regions. Because of the prox- 
imity of two oceans, and the varied topo- 
graphy, an area of a few square miles 
sometimes exhibits striking extremes of 
climate. But the country may be divided 
roughly into three zones—hot, temperate 
and cool. 

Agriculturally and economically, the 
cool zone is significant. Excellent grades 
of cattle are raised for mil and meat, 


and some fruits and vegetables are grown 
on compact farms dotting the mountain- 
sides. Generally speaking, it’s small scale 
agriculture is well adapted to proved 
needs and the traditions of the highland 
peoples. 

Scenically, the cool zone is inspiring. 
Great mountains, most of them volcanic, 
tower above the plain, sometimes attain- 
ing an altitude of 13,000 feet. Most not- 
able among the volcanic mountains are 
Irazu (11,200 feet), Turrialba (10,900 
feet), and Poas (8,900 feet). 

Irazu is the only point between Alaska 
and Cape Horn from which both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans can be seen. 
The land borders of Costa Rica, as well, 
and countries beyond them are visible 
from the summit of Irazu. Superlatives 
abound in descriptions of Irazu—mag- 
nificent, stupendous, mighty, marvelous, 
wonderful, gorgeous, unbelievable, be- 
yond the imagination. They are justified. 

Smoke clouds curling up from the 
crater can be seen from the capital of 
San José, some ten miles away. The air 
at the summit is clearest in the early 
hours of the morning. Sightseeing 
parties, therefore, leave before dawn for 
the automobile journey to Irazu. The 
stiff climb up the winding concrete road 
takes the tourist past the famous Duran 
Sanatorium, where the pure, bracing 
mountain air helps invalids to regain 
their health. The institution is named 
for Dr. Carlos Duran, discoverer of the 
cause of hookworm disease, formerly one 


of the greatest menaces to the health of 
Costa Ricans, 

Beyond a short stretch of land com- 
pletely devoid of vegetation, which was 
long ago snuffed out by the acrid fumes 
from the volcano, lies the crater itself. 
The chasm is virtually an entrance to 
Hades—vast, bottomless, filled with 
steam, smoke and ashes. The surround- 
ing air smells strongly of sulphur. There 
is nothing like a visit to Irazu to give a 
man the feeling that he is utterly insig- 
nificant. In the presence of this centuries- 
old fuming and seething furnace, his 
transitory troubles seem unimportant. 

Poas is equally thrilling. A mile wide 
and a quarter of a mile deep, it is the 
largest crater in the world. The pit is 
lined with cold grey rocks and huge 
boulders. At the bottom a lake of sul- 
phur and mud steams. Now and then it 
seethes and bubbles up, sending immense 
clouds of steam and gas into the air. 

A mile or so away from the active 
volcano lies the crater lagoon, which oc- 
cupies an extinct crater about the same 
size as the active one. The walls are 
densely covered with bright green foliage. 
At the bottom the crystal-clear lagoon 
shimmers and sparkles, a brilliant blue 
gem reflecting the color of the sky 
overhead. 

Costa Rica’s cities are amazingly varied 
for a country of its size (23,000 square 
miles), from the polished modern capital 
of San José, with its admixture of New 
World and old Spanish culture, to the 
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s y Francisco de Cordoba. The 
= eae on the west coast, Puntarenas, 
ut 2700 miles from San Francisco 
is served principally by steamers con- 
necting with west coast ports of the 
United States. 

In normal times during the coffee sea- 
son ships from Engian id, Germany, Nor- 
way and other nations also call regularly. 
The English and Germans are particu- 
larly fond of Costa Rica’s fine coffee, im- 
porting well over half of it in normal 
times. 

Costa Rica’s ate extend in an 
east-west line across the central plateau. 
Cartago stands at the eastern end of the 
line in the eastern mountain strip, at an 
elevation of almost 5,000 feet. Testis 
males away, across the continental divide 
les San José, the capital, in a valley 
3,900 feet above sea level. Close by, also 
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When the Spanish conquistadors be- 
gan to move into Costa Rica in 1522, the 
aboriginal Indian population numbered 
27,000. Their numbers declined rapidly 
as a result of mistreatment and exploita- 
tion. By 1611, the Indian population had 
dropped to a small percentage of the 
total population of 15,000. 


Today, there are about 4,000 native 
Indians in Costa Rica. The constitution 
guarantees complete political and social 
equality to them. However, their role in 
the political, economic, and social life of 
the country is rather small. In influence 
and in numbers, their position is approxi-_ 
mately similar to that of the Indians in 
the United States. 

Practically all of Costa Rica’s Negro 
population lives in and around Puerto 
Limon, where they work on the banana, 
abaca and cocoa plantations. They were 
brought into the country from Jamaica 
and other West Indies countries some 
fifty years ago, when the banana trade 
began its rapid expansion, and tropical 
disease ravaged the working population 
in the coastal regions. Although it is 
still a problem, disease has been brought 
well under control by the continued ef- 
forts af the government and the fruit 
companies, and more recently with the 
aid of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
affairs. 

Largely responsible for the democratic 
spirit of Costa Rica's people is the fact 
that ownership of property is very widely 
distributed. Even on the large jincas 
(coffee plantations), where sometimes as 
many as a hundred families live on a 
single farm, and work for wages, their 
living habits are much like those of the 
small SS farmer in the United 


As in the other Latin American coun- 
tries, most of Costa Rica’s population is 
Catholic. The church is an important 
social influence, and is supported by the 
state. Other religious faiths have com- 
plete freedom, guaranteed by the consti- 
tution. 

Some of the older conservative social 
customs still hang on in San José. Girls 
of the younger generation usually attend 
social functions only in groups, or with 
older persons who act as chaperones. 
When they stroll on the plaza in the 
center of town in the evening, the young 
men traditionally walk in groups in one 
direction, while the girls stroll around 
the circle in the opposite direction. 

Costa Rica’s community activities; par- 
ticularly in the small towns and villages, 
are usually associated with those in ‘the 
churches and schools. In general calis- 
thenics constitute physical education for 
the girls in the schools. The boys con- 
centrate on soccer footfall. In recent 
years, interest has been growing in base- 
ball, tennis and golf. 

In the larger cities, the theater and the 
open air band concerts in the public 
parks are the chief social activities. 
Every other Sunday in San José’s Central 
Park,” National Lottery drawings are 
held. ‘The income from the legalized lot- 
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scarcely a park without its band stand. This is the band stand Rica, There are many automobiles in San José, but the prirmi- 
in San José’s Marazon Park. tive ox carts are still a familiar sight. 


tery helps support the public hospitals 
and charities, 

Like the other countries of Middle 
¢ America, Costa Rica depends upon its 
plantations and small farms for its con- 
tinued economic prosperity. Valuable 
mineral deposits are available, but mining 
. - has not been developed as a dominant 
industry. Manufacturing is centered on 
handmade leather goods, reed and fibre 
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products, and similar items though its 
range is now expanding. 

With the coming of the war and its 
demand for strategic crops from tropical 
America, Costa Rica has become inter- 
ested in diversification of crops. There is 
strong possibility that in the future, Costa 
Rica, together with the other Middle 
Americas, will yield a large portion of 
the world’s supply of Manila hemp, qui- 
nine and rubber. Coffee, the chief crop, 
now constitutes fifty-three percent of the 
export value of the country’s products. 
3ananas account for another twenty-six 
percent. Far behind, in third place, is 
cocoa, with about nine percent. Abaca, or 
Manila fiber, is now clearly in the run- 
ning for third place. 

In 1939, more than one thousand acres 
in the lowlands along the Atlantic coast 
were planted to rubber. This commodity, 
however, is not likely to be of export 
value for several years, since it takes that 
long for the Hevea tree, the source of 
most of the world’s supply, to reach bear- 
ing age. 

Co&a production has grown rapidly 
within the past ten years, and the war’s 
demands for energy foods has further 
stimulated it. However, though it is 
temporarily the third largest crop raised 
in Costa Rica, cocoa is still a minor factor 
in the country’s economy when compared 
with coffee and bananas. 

Subsistence crops—corn, potatoes, rice. 
wheat, beans, etc.—are for the most part 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The volcanic mountain of lIrazu rises to a height of 11,200 feet. The 
smoke that rises from the crater can be seen in the capital ten miles away. 
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HOW THE 
BULL ELK’S 
ANTLERS GROW 


by Pearl P. Puckett 


a 
ime ago fi rom as flat bases standing in front ork his ‘ears. In about eight days 
vill appear—the beginning of a fine new pair of antlers. 


APRIL 


Thirty days after the picture at 
the left was taken the elk shows 
a tiny growth of antlers. They are 
pulpy and sensitive with tiny blood 
vessels to carry nourishment. 


THE SOFT CADENCE of the murmuring brook stirred again the restlessness in 
the heart of nature. Spring was im the air, but for the bull elk spring is always a 
time tempered with sadness—a time of parting when he hies himself off into isolation 
and retirement, a true misogamist. Spring for the bull elk means losing his crown 
of glory. Then he becomes a more or less helpless prey of beasts who are blessed 
with a permanent means of protection and attack. 
By the end of March the bull elk is entirely bald. Only a flat rim-like base re- 
anding out in front of the ears where the mighty antlers were fastened ; he is 
ooking sight. No one would have guessed that only a few months before he 
ve been head of a harem, for ducing the rutting season the monarch with 
the mightiest antlers drives off the other bucks, and gathers the does into a band 
which he appropriates to himself as much as possible. 
In about eight days a new bud will appear—it’s like a first tooth for a baby, 


tender, tive. a pulpy mass filled with blood vessels to nourish the new antlers. 

Thirty s later two new antlers have sprouted only a few inches—they are still 
sensitive—and if you've watched closely you will observe how the big bull protects 
them. 


In May life goes on at an ever increasing tempo, for it is mating time for every 
creature with except ion of the big bull elk. Notice his mangy appearance. He might 
well be compared with a derelict with that shaggy winter coat. His antlers still need 
pampering. 

By June he is trying hard to develop his “brow and royal” points. He’s still far 
from being a beau brummel, so he’s watching his vitamins carefully, getting his full 
quota of rest while he keeps well out of the way of any trouble. 

When July comes he looks at his reflection in the brook and notes his anilers are 
doing nicely. The outer covering of the antlers called the “velvet” has hardened and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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By May the antlers are 
slightly more impressive, but 
they are still soft and sensi- 
tive. The fact that he has 
shed half his winter coat 
gives the bull elk a ragged 
appearance. 


In June the brow and royal “points” are developed. Three more 
points are still to come—the spear and two ‘tip brow points. 


TAUEY 


In July the bull is almost ready to meet all comers. The antlers 
are now full grown and the outer covering or velvet will soon 
‘es peel off. 


HUNTING BIRD CAGES 


by Marion Simms 


An Italian schoolboy built this replica of the famous Rialto Bridge 
in Venice. It is made of wrought iron and wood with wire scroll- 
work. 


ANCIENT BIRD CAGES are more than collectors’ s and 
curios. Because craftsmen so often reproduced in miniature 
the homes and structures of their period, the cages give us 
a glimpse today of the architectural history of many lands and 
civilizations. 

The bird cage collection at Cooper Union Museum of Arts 
and Decorations in New York City—believed to be the larg- 
est collection in the country—represents a lifetime of exciting 


searchings by the late Alexander W. Drake, art director of 
the old Century Magazine. Mr. Drake was a leader, too, in 
many art movements in the United States during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. His bird cage hunting ex- 
peditions gréw out of numerous business and pleasure trips 
through Europe and the United States. 

The bird cages show the natural instinct of men—whether 
king or peasant—to beautify the commonplace objects of 
household. 

The Drake collection of ninety cages was obtained half a 


century ago by the Misses Sarah and Eleanor Hewitt, grand- 
daughters of the philanthropist, Peter Cooper. First, thev 
graced the ballroom of the old Cooper brick mansion in 
Gramercy Park. Later they were turned over to the imstitute 
founded by Peter Cooper. 

Some of Dr. Drake’s most unusual cages were found in 
obscure little shops and stalls in Quebec and Montreal—the 
work of early French settlers. 

Dim and dusty bird shops along the wharis of a dozer 
world ports, too, have contributed some unusual c 
dealer, coming to purchase rare birds brought in by sailors 
from many countries, would toss the cages aside as worthless 


~ 


—not realizing their value often exceeded that of the birds. 
Home regions were another rich source. One cage 
elaborate three-storied, many gabled reproduction of p 
ous homes to be found in Germany and Belgium—was dis- 
covered by Mr. Drake in a Brooklyn Barber shop. The 
German barber had spent several years carving it in spare 
moments, and only parted with it when pressed for money. 
Nobody knows just when the fashion of building little 
houses for singing birds began. Certainly a long time ago. 
(Continued on page "32) 


This glass bird cage was designed in Italy in the early 
Nineteenth Century. Both clear and blue glass are skilful 
combined with silver plate, gilded wood and sheet metal 


These miniature “cricket cages” were found in Florence, 
Italy. Bamboo, brass, and wire were used in constructing 
them. 
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MADRID IS LOVELY IN SUNLIGHT 


(Continued from page 22) 


very slowly and explain everything 
as we went along, but first could 1 
see that huge building completely 


oe gutted just beyond the square? That 


was the Montana Barracks, where 
there had been so much loss of life. 
We would go there now, and follow 
the barracks round into the Paseo 
de Rosales, at the end of which there 
was a terrace from which we could 
see everything. 

The Montana was indeed a ghastly 
sight, but for modern habitations 
laid waste I have seldom seen any- 
thing so frightfully forlorn as now 
met our gaze, This Paseo de Rosales 
was a rather pleasant wide avenue, 
bordered on the right by what must 
have been quite delightful flats, and 
on the left by a park leading down 
into a valley where one could see the 
Manzanares River. Shells had gut- 
ted the flats, and left a cemetery of 
skeletons. We drove to the end of 
the avenue, which now turned sharply 
to the right, forming a terrace over- 
looking the~ Parque del Oeste and 
Monclos, on which the University 
City was built. I stopped the car 
where the avenue forms a right 
angle. There are chairs and tables 
in this corner, where you can order 
something cool to drink and study 
the view that extends as far as the 
snow-capped mountains of Guadar- 
ramae 

From here we had an armchair 
view of where the battle for Madrid 
was fought. If we looked behind 
us we could see the king’s palace and 
his gardens, the Casa de Campo, and 
the river and the railway line. If 
we looked in front of us towards 
the mountains we could see little 
mounds on which.stood the shells of 
the yarious university buildings, as 
the agricultural engineering college, 
the national institute of hygiene, the 
hospital, and the Casa de Velazquez, 
which was put up by the French 
Government as a cultural center. 
These buildings had been shelled so 
badly that one wondered how they 
could still stand. 

A wide dusty road ran through the 
valley. For long months this road 
was no man’s land. The Republi- 
cans defended Madrid from where 
we stood. Franco’s men were on the 
other side of the road. Many of the 
landmarks, like the hospital stand- 
ing on one of the highest mounts, 
‘were taken and re-taken many times 
by the opposing forces. The Casa 
de Velazquez, lower down, looked as 
if it had received a_ tremendous 
punch in the nose by a giant which 
had made it double up in the most 
agonizing pain. There was some- 
thing almost human about it. Im- 
mediately below us was the Parque 
del Oeste, now planted with tiny 
trees because all its majestic ones 
had been razed to the ground. This 
unfortunate park looked like a man 
whose hair had been close cropped. 
The grass was uneven, and full of 
shrubs and tufts, All that was beau- 
tiful had been blasted away. 

I asked our driver to take us 
along this wide arterial road, leading 
down into the valley, so that we 
could follow what had been the front 
line. He drove us along the terrace 
before we climbed down in the ar- 
terial road, and here again the 
buildings all round us had been ut- 


terly wrecked. Soon we left the last 
houses in Madrid and entered the 
splendid park in which this univer- 
sity city was being planned at the 
outbreak of the civil war. 


What..a splendid idea to build a 
university in these silvan surround- 
ings! -There were still a number of 
big trees left, giving some idea of 
the original beauty of this hilly 
country. And here, on our right, 
was a gateway, leading through a 
beautifully designed garden to the 
ruins of a splendid white pavilion 
glistening in the sun. On the gate- 
way were engraved the following 
words: Ciudad Universitaria—Pab- 
ellon de Gobierno y Oficmas. How 
supremely pathetic now sounded this 
proud announcement. University City ! 
What is left of you now? And what 
has happened to that governor whose 
heart must have swelled with pride, 


~ whose head must have been full of 


lofty dreams, the first day he walked 
through that splendid gate to his new 
home, out of which he would so 
quickly be driven? I felt as if I 
was visiting the ruins of an ancient 
Roman city. 


The Casa de Velazquez was a piti- 
ful spectacle. It seems to me that 
mutilation by shell is even more 
poignant than by a bomb from the 
air. Shells tear the guts out of a 
building in a horribly vicious way. 
There must have been a fine eques- 
trian statue in bronze opposite the 
main entrance, for there remains the 
trunk of a horse leaning over a 
pedestal. There was no sign of the 
horse’s head or tail any more than 
of the rider who probably bestrode 
it. Weeds grow in the courtyard 
where once there must have been 
carefully tended plants, and the mag- 
nificent wrought-iron railings are all 
twisted and torn and only half the 
gate is left. I was going to walk 
over to the other side when some- 
thing about this gate struck me, but it 
took me some moments to decipher 
what I was looking for. Neverthe- 
less I was right. The letters “R.F.” 
were most beautifully entwined. What 
a terrible symbol of disaster for this 
unhappy French Republic—beaten and 
hurled to the ground. Only that 
morning I had heard that the Ges- 
tapo had rounded up French citizens 
in Madrid, and that there was no 
longer an ambassador to protect 
them. 


On my return to Madrid I called 
at an open-air cocktail bar. It is 
what used to be the garden of a pri- 
vate house in the Plaza de la Lealtad, 
which faces the Prado. There are 
arbors and a little brook of clear 
water with a miniature lake, and a 
cocktail bar covered over with climb- 
ing vines. It is a good place to meet 
the sons and- daughters of profes- 
sional men—doctors, writers, and 
men of law—and it has that same 
youthful spirit that one found in 
Paris in the early twenties. It was 
this galaxy of young men in lounge 
suits, and girls: e printed frocks 
with large summery hats, and all this 
idle chatter that staggered me, for 
I was still in tune with the grim 
abnegation of an empire at death 
blows. A tall young Spaniard was 
talking politics to a group of pretty 
girls, who were’ complaining about 


something or other. “Give us time,” 
he said. “The war has only been 
over three years!” ; 

“The war has only been over three 
years!” But was it over? Spain was 


in the grip of the greatest political 


vendetta ever known in history. One 
million two hundred thousand Span- 
iards, of whom eight hundred thou- 
sand were intellectuals, languished 
in jail, together with six hundred 
thousand women. These people, 
whose crime was to have obeyed 
their constitutional government dur- 
ing the civil war, were gradually be- 
ing exterminated by firing squads. 
And as one vendetta leads to another, 
these one million eight hundred 
thousand Republicans were, from 
behind prison bars, busy sowing the 
seeds of another revolution which 
they believed would prove even 
bloodier than the first. Oh, yes. 
Madrid could look lovely in the sun- 
light. Her women could look care- 
free enough in their print dresses, 
but if one sought below the surface 
one found a Spain writhing in agony. 
Gay uniforms and Iron Crosses could 
not compensate for starvation and 
haggard faces in prison cells. 

In this_smart cocktail bar I met a 
friend who by a miracle had achieved 
his release from jail in Barcelona. 
He told me how at two-thirty each 
morning the steps of the guards echo 
along the corridor. All the lights 
are switched on, and the prisoners 
to whom sleep has come with such 
difficulty must hastily dress. They 
are herded into a gallery, where their 
names are called. Some of them are 
grouped on one side of the gallery, 
the rest on the other, but nobody 
knows which of the two groups will 
be chosen to face the firing squad 
that morning, and which will be re- 
prieved for another twenty-four 
hours. While the men face each 
other in heart-breaking uncertainty, 
the guards nonchalantly consult their 
lists, or fill up numberless forms 
with studied slowness. 

My friend told me how one morn- 
ing the guards had come to fetch a 
prisoner from the death cells, order- 
ing him to dress immediately. When 
he was ready the prisoner asked: 

“Then it is my last day?” 

“Ves,” 

“T suppose that in these circum- 
stances I can say what I like?” 

“Of course.” . 

The man, who had been a famous 
lawyer in Barcelona, and whose 
heart was broken by three years of 
mental torture, drew himself up and 
shouted loud enough for all his com- 
rades to hear: 


“Down with Franco! Long live the 
Republic!” 

These words had hardly escaped 
his lips when the guards fell on him, 
fracturing his skull with the butts of 
their rifles. 

Some hours later the murdered 
man’s companions learned that what 
the prison guards had called his last 
day was supposed to be his last day 
in jail before release—not his last 
day of life. 

In this prison also, a youth in his 
early twenties was called to the goy- 
ernor’s office to hear of the death of 
his aged mother, who had just died 
in poverty in Barcelona. He was 
doing his military service when the 
civil war broke “out, and fought with 
the Republicans, He was arrested 
in Barcelona after the war, and was 
condemned to death, without a chance 
of saying a word in his defence. His, 
father and two of his brothers were 
killed during the war, and his sister 
and another brother had been shot 
by Franco’s men after the war, but 
now that his mother had died he re- 
mained the last member of his fam- 
ily, and even his political enemies 
thought that he had paid a sufficient 
price. He was, therefore, condemned 
to thirty years and one day’s impris- 
onment, and when his comrades 
heard of his good luck they congratu- 
lated him with the same joy as if 
they themselves were being reprieved. 

“Franco will be overthrown long 
before you have served a tenth of 
your sentence!” cried his friends. 

“Yes!” cried the reprieved man. 
“But wait till I get out!.I must kill 
a hundred men to avenge my fam- 
ily !” 

The man who told me all these 
things had a strange experience. He 
was awakened at two o’clock one 
morning by a guard who announced 
that a high official wanted to inter- 
view him. In Spain, the small hours 
of the morning are often chosen for 
questionings. 

The high official 
cigarette, and asked: 

“What do you think of the political 
situation ?” 

“Before I answer that question I 
must know whether I am talking as 
a prisoner or as.a free man,” 

“As a free man.” 

“In that case I believe it will be 
difficult to achieve peace with nearly 
two million political prisoners.” 

The high official puffed slowly at 
his cigarette and answered: 

“You're probably right. But just 
imagine what would. happen if we set 
them all free. There would be a 
revolution right away!” 


offered him a 


FISHERMEN OF THE CORAL SEA 


(Continued from page 9) 


giant trap. Woe betides the unlucky 
diver who is caught. 

The several species of dangerotis 
sharks that infest the Coral Sea’s 
pearling territories in abundant num- 
bers are looked upon as a lesser evil 
by the native divers. Many of the 
divers employed by the white pearlers 
are Australian aboriginals, and these 
natives can not be induced to don div- 
ing gear, preferring to go down 
in their bare skins. This is what is 
known as “skin-diving.” 


Lastly it is worthy of note that 
Australia’s northern seas, including 
the Coral Sea, contain the world’s 
largest pearling grounds, they having 
become known as inexhaustible 
chambers of submarine wealth. Pearl 
oysters have been removed by the 
thousands of tons, yet the bivalved 
animals show no signs of depletion. 
In fact there are still hundreds of 
acres of oyster-beds which have as 
yet not been touched by the numer- 
ous pearlers. 
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HUNTING BIRD CAGES 
(Continued from page 30) 


Many ancient Chinese pictures show 
hanging bird cages as part of home 
decorations. 

As far back as 1380, in France, an 
inventory of the possessions of King 
Charles V listed “golden bird cages 
embellished with pearls, emeralds and 
sapphires.” 

And in the expenditures of Queen 
Isabella of Spain in 1451 there is a 
notation concerning forty pieces of 
pewter paid to artists for painting the 
cages of the queen’s birds. 

Skilled craftsmen throughout the 
Europe of the past have spent their 
entire time turning out ingenious 
cages. But it was -the artists of 
China, Holland and France who were 
most adept. 

Upper-class French people of the 
fifteenth century had their homes and 
gardens decorated with exotic bird 
cages. In the salon of King Louis XI 
appeared exquisite cages of silver, 
copper and brass—their bases enriched 
with paintings of pastoral scenes, 
while, suspended below, ornaments of 
cut glass gave added sparkle to the 
shimmering scene. Some purely orna- 
mental cages favored in the French 
court had brocaded “birds” filled with 
powdered perfumes from the island of 
Cyprus in the Mediterranean. 

In England, near the end of the 
Middle Ages, chattering magpies and 
jays were pets in many households, 
and primitive cages were built for 
their roosting. Later, in the Tudor 
period, as experiments were made in 
more elaborate designs, the cages were 
done in wood, glass, copper, brass, 
bronze, porcelains, tortoise shell, and 
fabrics from Cathay. Some even had 
delicately turned spindles in mahogany 
and walnut, the ends tipped with 
ivory; and rococo designs in tin. 

Silver and gilt, and settings of 
precious stones, turned many of these 
miniature bird homes into priceless 
works of art. One vogue suggested 
in intricate wood carvings, Parliament 
House and British fortresses. Others 
were neat little gabled buildings with 
scarlet weather cocks. 

Most of the cages Mr. Drake found 
in Holland—octagon-shaped and of 
brown reeds—are in the style to be 
seen in most old Dutch paintings. One 
is a miniature copy of a Dutch manor 
house, complete to gilded family crest 
above the entrance. 

A cage from the Azores suggests an 
airy Eiffel tower. Cages brought 
from the Orient are of carved ivory 
and jade and lacquered woods, with 


fixtures of beaten silver, porcelain 
and enamel. Some have artfully fash- 
ioned double-panelled doors and domed 
pagoda roofs. Even the hooks for 
hanging these Chinese cages are of 
beautifully wrought silver. 

One Chinese cage of the Ch’ien 
Lung period is made of ivory, silver, 
wood, tortoise shell, nickel, jade and 
porcelain. Ivory holders for food are 
carved as fish, crabs and fruits. 

A unique “bird bag” in the Cooper 
Union collection—woven of willows 
and topped with draw strings—was 
found by Mr. Drake while on a vaca- 
tion trip in Sicily. Exploring the 
countryside, he had stopped to rest in 
a peasant’s cottage when he heard a 
sound that attracted his attention to 
the rafters. Before he left, the sing- 
ing bird had been transferred to a 
makeshift home and Mr. Drake car- 
ried the willow cage swinging on his 
arm as he walked to the railroad 
station. 

In Venice, the American happened 
upon one of his most prized cages. 
He was rushing to catch a ship this 
time when he stopped short before a 
bird dealer’s shop at the sight of an 
extraordinary cage hanging in the 
window. 

An Italian boy had spent many 
months carving in wood a reproduc- 
tion of the famous Rialto bridge on 
which generations of his ancestors 
had feasted their eyes. After a swift 
session of bargaining—and with no 
time left for crating the purchase— 
Drake had it tagged and brought back 
to America with his luggage. 

Another expensive purchase was a 
cage built like a ship, found by the 
New Yorker in a curio dealer’s estab- 
lishment in Portugal. It was the only 
one of its kind either of them had 
ever seen. 

A cage of iridescent glass 
originally created for an Italian queen. 
One of the delftware—graced with the 
painting of a water trough—dates 
back to the middle of the eighteenth 
century when European manufacturers 
of delft tiles made the cages as a by- 
product. Gradually the delft cages 
disappeared or were lost until, finally, 
Mr. Drake’s remained one of the three 
fine examples of the work known to 
be left in “the world. 

Ivory bird cages, it seems, are very 
rare and it was always Mr. Drake’s 
keen regret that during all his “hunt- 
ing” trips over the globe he never 
found one for his own collection. 


was 


OW THE BULL ELK’S ANTLERS GRO 
(Continued from page 29) 


will soon peel; the circulatory system 
has disappeared entirely; and the 
once sensitive pulpy mass has become 
hard bone. 

By fall he has become a dashing 
and impressive fellow, magnificently 
crowned. He has managed to rub off 
the velvet that covered his mighty 
antlers; his sleek. coat shines _bril- 
liantly. 

The bull elk is grossly ungallant 
in his selfishness—you’ll often see him 
drive a doe from a choice bit of 
grass. He is tyrannical to the last 
degree and exhibits no love or affec- 


ate 
i ee 


tion. During the mating season in 
October and November the bull elk is - 
sometimes vicious and dangerous. He 
is not entirely voiceless, yet he never 
utters a sound except under strong 
provocation—generally of alarm or 
defiance. If you hear him you will 
never forget. His call is pitched in a 
high, sharp key and it is sent forth 
with great power. a 

The bull elk’s antlers will remain 
hard from late September through 
February. Thereafter the antlers are 
shed and the same process again takes 
place. 


YUNNAN 
(Continued from page 13) 


This new industrial strength is 
centered on Kunming. Kunming is 
one of the vital Allied war centers 
in Southeast Asia. It is one of the 
bases from which the Chinese Air 
Force and the United States Four- 
teenth Air Force under the command 
of Major Gen. Claire L. Chennault are 
attacking the Japs in Burma and 
French Indo-China. Kunming for the 
past year and a half has been one 
of the favorable targets of Jap 
bombers. 

Kunming is also a vital communi- 
cations center, the meeting point of 
the Burma Road and the French 
Indo-China Railway. The importance 
of Kunming will be greatly enhanced 
when through rail communication 
across Southeast Asia is established 
—as doubtless it will be when the 
Japs are pushed back—from the Bay 
of Bengal to the South China Sea. 

American soldiers are a common 
sight in the streets of Kunming. In 
the skies above it, the famous “Flying 
Tigers” of Chennault’s A.V.G. of the 
Chinese Air Force, greatly out- 


_numbered by the Japs, have written 


a glorious chapter in the history of 
men battling triumphantly against 
tremendous odds. 

The strategic importance of the 
French Indo-China Railway lies in 
the fact that it is the only line of 
communication between China’s Yun- 
nan Province and French Indo- 
China. The Chinese end of the line 
is at Kunming, capital of Yunnan, 
which is connected with the French 
Indo-China port of Haiphong on the 
Gulf of Tonkin. 

After the fall of Canton in October 
1938 and before the Jap entry into 
French Indo-China, the major por- 


tion of Chinese supplies came in 
through the French colony. The nar- 
row-gauged Yunnan-Indo-China Rail- 
way, it has been estimated, brought 
in 30,000 tons of military and civil 
supplies each month to China. 

In June, 1940, following the col- 
lapse of France, the French Indo- 
China government yielded to Jap 
pressure by agreeing to close the 
Indo-China route to the transport of 
war materials to China. Vichy’s 
capitulation brought the Japs into 
Indo-China, threatening the safety of 
the Chinese provinces of Yunnan and 
Kwangsi. 

In September, by order of the 
Chinese authorities the Yunnan end 
of the French-owned railway below — 
Kaiyuan was destroyed to prevent a 
Japanese invasion of Yunnan. The 
Hokeou Bridge of the railway was 
also destroyed and the Chinese as- 
sumed control over that section of 
the line which lies within Chinese 
territory. All except two of the 
bridges were dynamited and the road- 
bed along the mountain precipices 
simply disappeared. The Japs marched 
into French Indo-China Sept. 23, 1940. 

On’ August 1, 1943, China an- 
nounced severance of diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vichy government, 
the outcome of a series of unfriendly 
acts to China. For reasons of mili- 
tary necessity, the Chinese Govern- 
ment took over, as from August 1, 
the administration of that section 
of the Yunnan-Indo-China Railway 
which lies within Chinese territory 
in accordance with Article 24 of the 
Yunan-Indo-China Railway Regula- — 
tions of the Sino-French railway- 
agreement of 1903. 
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TRANS-OCEANIC CARGO FLYING 


How America’s war-urgent supply serv- 
ices have boosted trans-oceanic flying to 
undreamed of records was graphically in- 
dicated not long ago by the arrival at an 
unnamed East Coast port of the huge 
four-engined flying transport which 
marked completion of 5,000 trans-oceanic 
crossings made by flight crews of the Pan 
American Airways System since Pearl 
Harbor. 

In releasing the world-record figures 
Pan American officials emphasized that, 
while this record for actual flights across 
the oceans is unique in the history of 
world airlines, it represents only part of 
the war transport flying being done and 
the records being broken every day by 
the Air Transport Command of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces and the Naval Air 
Transport Service for which Pan Amer- 
ican Airways and the domestic airlines 
operate war cargo routes under contract. 

The record, which multiplies many 
times the total trans-oceanic flying done 
by all the airlines of the world before 
the war, includes 2,733 crossings of the 
Atlantic Ocean in the service of the Army 
Air Transport Command, and 481 other 
crossings for the Naval Air Transport 
Service and by the Clippers on their regu- 
larly scheduled commercial runs between 
the United States, Europe, and the British 
Isles. Total ocean crossings, over both 
the North and South Atlantic, including 
special war mission flights, total 3,259 
with the first Pan-American-operated 
transport to arrive in the United States 
today. 

On the Pacific, in the same time, Pan 
American crews have completed 1,221 
crossings of the North Pacific between the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Mainland, in- 
cluding both Clipper schedules and cross- 
ings made with the Naval transport air- 
craft operated for the Naval Air’ Trans- 
port Service, and 520 flights for the Naval 
Air Transport Service across the long run 
to the South Pacific war theater. Flights 
across the North Pacific between the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the Mainland and to 
and from the South Pacific since the out- 
break of hostilities total 1,741. 

While only actual flights across an 
ocean are included in the 5,000 record 
total, Pan American flight crews have 
run up a record of more than twenty-one 
million miles of over-ocean flying during 
this same period and have flown some 
100 million ton miles of war cargo to 
overseas destinations in the services per- 
formed for the military departments. 

The Philippine Clipper, en route to 
Guam when the Japs attacked, returned 
to Wake Island to undertake a patrol 
flight for the Marine Commandant there. 
Caught by the Japs, the Clipper stayed on 
at Wake to evacuate civilian personnel. 


With twenty-three bullet holes made by — 


Japanese machine gunners and narrowly 
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missed by a bomb which destroyed her 
dock, the Clipper returned to Midway 
Island and Pearl Harbor en route back to 
San Francisco where her Captain de- 
livered the first eye-witness intelligence 
reports of the attacks on Midway and 
Pearl Harbor. The Hong Kong Clipper 
was destroyed in the attack on Hong 
Kong. The Pacific Clipper caught in the 
South Pacific, flew home around the 
world from New Zealand to avoid the 
Japanese-held islands on the pre-war 
South Pacific route. All bases in the Pa- 
cific and all Clippers and flight crews 
were put at the command of the U. S. 
Navy immediately. 

On the Atlantic, the Clippers never 
missed a schedule on the routes linking 
the United States and Europe and, on 
both oceans Pan American Airways 
teamed up the Army and Navy for the 
rapid movement of personnel and ma- 
terial in their forced draft extension of 
their air transport networks to far over- 
seas points. While routes and schedules 
of these military services are carefully 
guarded military secrets, they now serve 
every fighting front with the exception 
of Russia, and even the Russian front is 
served indirectly. 

In addition to the flying for the mili- 
tary services, Pan American maintains the 
“essential civil air transport services,” 
carrying high priority mails, passengers 
and cargo between the United States and 
Europe as well as to the British Isles, to 
the Belgian Congo, to Hawaii, to Alaska, 
and on an airway network of some 50,000 
miles in the West Indies, Central and 
South America. 

While aircraft operated by Pan Amer- 
ican flight crews regularly touch the five 
continents, it has been announced that 
one of the seven hundred special missions 
which have been flown for the military 
took a Clipper completely around the 
world, and included the first aerial cross- 
ing in history over the Indian Ocean di- 
rect to Australia. 


BRITAIN’S RAILWAYS AT WAR 


What England’s railways have achieved 
during the war is indicated by these facts 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


released by the British Information 
Services. 

British railways in wartime are doing a 
great job under difficulties. 100,000 rail- 
waymen have been called up .. . 50 pas- 
senger trains have been lost in air-raids. 

More than 20,000 goods (freight) trains 
a week are being run, and nearly 1,000,- 
000 loaded wagons (freight cars). 
Through one main line junction alone 
3,000 wagons pass every 24 hours in each 
direction. 

160,000 special trains for troops and 
their equipment were run from the be- 
ginning of the war to February, 1943. 
There are now 5,000 troop trains a month. 

There are now no excursions at all. 
(In peacetime there were 17,500 half-day 
and evening excursions during the sum- 
mer.) Instead there are 1,000 extra trains 
every day to carry workers to and from 
war factories, and 400 special train-loads 
of coal are moved every week. 

Journeys at workmen’s rates have in- 
creased 34%. Passenger services as a 
whole have gone down by 30%, and the 
reduced number of trains are carrying on 
the average twice as many passengers per 
journey as before the war. Two-thirds of 
the passengers on long distance trains are 
troops in uniform. 

Amenities of travel have gone. In 
peace-time there were 700 dining cars in 
use. Now there are only 70, for the 
longest journeys only. 

At the time of Dunkirk, 620 emergency 
trains were run in 8 days carrying 300,000 
troops from seven ports in the southeast 
of England. At the busiest time, 100 spe- 
cial trains were worked in 24 hours. 

Rail and road transport has been co- 
ordinated. The mobility and flexibility 
of road transport has been of great service 
in the war effort, especially for maintain- 
ing communications after severe air raids. 


DUDE RANCHES—1944 


The Dude Ranchers Association, repre- 
senting over one hundred leading ranches 
of the West, held their annual convention 
in Billings, Montana, and laid plans for 
continuing operations in 1944. 

In spite of curtailed travel in 1943, As- 
sociation affairs are in the best condition 
of any year. Many ranches had a very 
successful season in spite of wartime con- 
ditions. Many eastern families spent the 
entire summer at the ranches. Often exec- 
utives in war production industries spent 
a much needed vacation on the ranches, 
some under doctor’s orders, and often the 
guests were service men on furloughs join- 
ing their families for ranch vacations. 
With larger resorts in the national park 
areas closed for duration, this type of va- 
cationist turned to the ranches. The help 
shortage naturally affected ranch opera- 
tors and often the guests pitched in and 
helped with the ranch work. 
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(soeG rood. Come and 


Selected Clientele 
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HERMAN VY. YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONO MANOR. PA. 
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OUR MEN NEED 


*BOOKS. 


SEND 


ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GOOD BOOKS 


ARE ON THE 
MARCH from. your 


bookshelves to our 


fighting men. Get them 


out — leave them at 
the nearest collection 
center or public li- 
brary for the 1943 
VICTORY BOOK 
CAMPAIGN. 
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GATES TO HITLER'S FORTRESS 


(Continued from pese 17) 
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we called out, 
and the faces of the bored dowamiers 


mental light switch...“Sbegom, Sbe- 
m, Sbogom,” each cried with lusty 
eerfulmess and suddenly we were 
the best of friends all 

I recommend this word 
American boys as may be assigned 
to the task of storming the Loibl 
Pass or any of the Karawanken 
gates to Hi Fortress. Let them 
a curse of an artificial 
greeting based on herd adulation of 
one man and imposed by brutal force 
upon 2 inent. As they help to 
free one Jugoslavian village after an- 
other let them call back over their 
shoulders, “Sbogom!” The people 
will love it and they will respond to 
it, some cwith tears of gratitude 
chokms their calls. 
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Whole armies of American work- 
men died in the fever-ridden jungles, 
three of Keith’s brothers succumbed, 


OUR COSTA RICAN ALLIES 


(Continued from page 27) 
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ve, new world of free- 
dom from want and fear. 

Here in the Westem Hemisphere 
the War accentuates the closeness of 
all its physical and economic out- 


posts. Here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere the war accentuates the close- 
ness and interdependence of imdus- 
trial United States and tropical Mid- 
dle America. It validates the Pan- 
American idea, a concept that til now 
has seemed to many a visionary ideal. 

Resting on a solid economic fom- 
dation that has been broadened by the 
conditions of war, the political, social, 
and cultural structure of Pan Amer- 
icanism will be a potent force m the 
solution of the problems to come with 
peace. 

Dignified, hard-working, and lov- 
ing democracy, Costa Rica, now béing 
securely established with her sister 
republics of Middle America as a 
great source of essential tropical 
crops, will play her vital role m the 
Western Hemisphere’s post-war pros- 
perity. 


JUST LIKE YOU— 


—The creators of these groupings had excellent taste and a marked 


creative ability 


—but could not have achieved such successful arrangements without 
expert knowledge as a result of technical training in decoration. 


DO YOU WANT A 
PROFITABLE AND 
EXCITING CAREERP 


If you are interested in obtaining an im- 
portant post-war career, now is the time 
to prepare yourself for the openings in the 
big building and furnishing boom ahead, 
which will be available to those with 
trained knowledge. 


OPEN THE DOOR TO A 
NEW WORLD OF BEAUTY 
AND SATISFACTION 


There is no greater satisfaction than the 
possession of a tasteful home which has 
been developed through your own creative 
talent. When you put your good taste to 
work you achieve both cultural and eco- 
nomic value. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY | 
COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION |} 


will give you this priceless training through study at home to suit your own convenience. 
Systematic study of the principles of decoration will develop your talent to a greater 
degree than you would believe possible. This training will save you money in the 
furnishing and decorating of your home through the years to come. 


THE COURSE CONSISTS OF 


30 printed lessons with more than 900 
unusual illustrations. It covers the 
practical problems of decoration, color 
harmony, lamps and lighting, decora- 
tive textiles and hangings, wall treat- 
ments, the use of painted furniture, 
apartment decorating and the various 
styles of period furniture and back- 
grounds. Six of these lessons are de- 
voted to modern furniture, decoration 
and design. 


Land & ‘Pastor 


The window dressing table saves space in a 
small room, The quilted band matches yal- 
ance and bedspread. Many such ideas are to 
be found in the Course. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH THIS 
COURSE 


is the supplementary material included. 
This consists of a fine technical book on 
the laws of color and mixing paints; a 
set of actual fabric samples; 16 large- 
sized color plates of successful inte- 
riors showing latest decorative ideas; a 
leather binder for holding lessons and 
corrected examination papers; and a 
certificate of graduation. 


Each student is thoroughly instructed and _ re- 


The graceful beauty of this Adam mir- 
ror will harmonize with many periods. 
A complete knowledge of antiques is 
acquired from this Course, 


ceives personal coaching, almost like having a 
ne private tutor at home. 

The clean-cut arrangement of this window treat- i 
ment gives an air of dignified simplicity. Cor- 
rect draperies are one of the most important dec- 
orative features of a room. 


An authoritative and thoroughly-taught course, 
now in its third decade of operation. Worth 
more to you than its moderate cost. 


READ THESE 

extracts from letters from satis- 
fied students— 
“I am very pleased with the Arts 
& Decoration Course. It is very 
thorough in every sense and I 
highly recommend it to any one 
either interested professionally or 
for practical home use. Your 
criticisms have been indeed help- 
ful and I appreciate your co- 
operation.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS 


ORE RERE RE RRR ERE RE RRR ERE REE RRR RRR ERE RE REE ERE RRS E REE RRR REE FT 
Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Decoration 


116 East 16th Street, New York 
woe? Te 
I had the good fortune to secure 
a position in a decorating depart- 
ment here. The fact that I am a 
student of your course, along 
with my grades, had a great deal 
to do with the final decision.” 
* * * 
“T am delighted with the lessons 
and find them most clever as so 
much is put into such a_ small 
space. I think it is wonderful 
the way you take such an interest 
and follow up all of your 
students.” 


Without obligation, please send me your new free 
booklet which describes the complete course in Period 


and Modern decoration and furnishing. 


ADDRESS 
T-JAN. 1944 
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To be read before the 4" War Loan Drive 


Oz DAY SOON, someone will come to 
see you.* 


He, or she, will ask you to lend your 
Government at least an extra $100 this 
month. To put at least an extra $100 into 
War Bonds for the 4th War Loan — $100 
over and above your regular Bond 


buying. 


Don’t—dowt say you can’t afford it. 
Don’t say it even though you may wonder 


how you’re going to get that money and 
still have enough for food and clothing. 

If you think that getting the money is 
going to be hard, why, before the doorbell 
rings, look at the faces of these dead 
countrymen of yours. Read their stories. 


Then think how hard it would be to 


nave to tell Americans like these that 
other Americans can’t afford to lend at 
least an extra $100! 


* Tf, by chance, you should be missed—don’t think your money 
isn’t needed! Go and buy those extra Bonds, yourself! 


Rear Admiral Daniel J. Callaghan commanded 
~ the U.S,S. San Francisco in the night naval battle 
off Guadalcanal. Driving his ship straight through 
the midst of a greatly superior Jap fleet, he routed 
them. He directed operations from the deck of 
his flagship until blown to pieces by a Jap shell. 


Seaman first class James R. Ward was sta- 
tioned in a gun turret in the Oklahoma on Dec. 
7th. When it became clear that the ship was 
going to capsize and the order given to abandon 
ship, he stayed in his turret holding a flashlight 
so that the rest of the crew could see to escape. 
He was drowned. 


Keep 


Lieutenant George H. Cannon, U.S.M.C., was 
mortally wounded during the Jap bombardment 
of Midway, Dec. 7th. He refused to be taken to 
a hospital till all his men had been evacuated, 
and directed the reorganization of his post till 


forcibly removed. As a result, he died of loss 
of blood. 


Captain Albert H. Rooks was commanding officer 
of the U.S.S. Houston. A Jap bombing attack 
disabled a turret. Captain Rooks made his ship 
seaworthy and sailed 3 days later with a convoy. 
Engaging an overwhelming Jap force, the Hous- 
ton smashed into them and went down, guns 
blazing, and Rooks went down with his ship. 
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Lieutenant William G. Farrow was one of Jimmie 
Doolittle’s Tokio raiders. His plane made a 
forced landing in Japanese territory and Lieuten- 
ant Farrow is believed to be one of the American 
aviators who was executed by the Japanese some 
time later. 


Lieutenant Alexander Nininger, one of MacAr- 
thur’s men on Bataan, voluntarily attached him- 
self to a company under attack and fought his 
way, hand-to-hand, into the Jap lines. Wounded 
3 times, he continued to advance until he was 
killed. When his body was found, a Jap officer 
and two Jap soldiers lay dead around him. 


WE BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 


* 


WAR LOAN 


acking the attack! 
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